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ABSTRACT 

One^third of the report explains the nature of the 
project, its development, administration, and the details of the 
individualized instruction system. The project goal of developing an 
individualized cluster curriculum in occupational education is 
described. The five phases of planning, development, pilot testing, 
revision, and dissemination which lasted from October 1971 to June 
1974 are outlined. The development of the individualized 
instructional system consisting of minicourses, automated 
instruction, learning activity packages, task packages, and a 
centralized learning resources center for each of the six 
instructional programs (typing, distributive education, masonry, 
carpentry, metals, and drafting) is described. Conclusions and 
recommendations concerning both the conduct of the project and the 
instructional system itself are presented. The remaining two^thirds 
of the report is composed of appendixes which provide sample 
minicouise descriptions, task packages for each of the six 
instructional programs, a smaple page from the competency survey 
form, sample competency statements, a sample unit task package, a 
unit test, an instructor's performance checklist, a student progress 
chart, a vocational skill list, a student survey form, and a staff 
development plan. Each task package includes rationale, objectives, 
learning activities, and learning practice. (JR) 
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This report is intended to nerve as a descriptive summary of an 
occupational education research project conducted at Sanford Central 
High School during the years 1971 throuf^h 197^. The research project 
was descriptively titled '^The Development and Implementation of ari 
Individually Scheduled, Cluster Curriculum in Occupational Education" 
but| in common usace, quickly became known as '^he Sanford Project'*. 

The report itself is divided into two basic categories. One 
category speaks to administration of the project - funding, sub- 
contracts! personnel, overall design, eta,, while the other category- 
concerns Itself with the instructional system and curriculum materials 
developed dvrinf, th^ project. Two major audiences are intended to be 
served. Administrators, planners, and researchers should concentrate 
primarily on the administrative aspects while teachers and curriculum 
developers will want to review primarily the comments on the instruc- 
tional system. 

By necessity, this report does not contain all the curriculum 
materials developed durlnf^ the project. For instance, a complete 
single set of the student task pacliages consumes more than 9fOOO printed 
pages. However, examples are included in the appendix of this report 
and conqplete copies are available through the EKIC system, wit' :\ 
limited number of hard copies available through the Occupational 
Research Unit of the tlorth Carolina State Department of Pijblic 
Education. 
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Thp' priniai7 equipment in the Rersourco Center consists of twenty Coxco 
sound/sli'^a /nachines with individual headsets. 

The Resource Center for typin/^ is located between the two typing 
claasroomB and is used by each instructor as indicated in Figure ^i't. 
This Resource Center is used by students who fall behind or those who 
went to do extra work during their full class period. Some of the 
materials and equipment are also stored in the Center. 
Evaluation 

In a survey of the Ganfori administration and faculty who are 
involved with the individualized instruction program during the Pilot 
T^ec Phase it was found that 60 students were enrolled in carpentry ( 
69 in masonry; 138 in drafting; and 81 in metals for a total enrollment 

of' 328. - ^^v_ 

Of these students S% arc expected to reach job level competency 
by use of the individualized paclx'-'^ system. Ton percent of these 
students experienced severe reading difficulty in reading the task pack- 
ac© and 5 l/27i of the students had to be referred to the remedial reading 
program. The students attempted a package an average of ^1«7 times before 
mastering it and moving on to the next package. 

Five of the respondents felt that students were progressing faster 
and learning more under the individualized package system than under the 
traditional system, while one felt that progress and learning was about 
the same. They felt that 82?5 of the students^were having their needs 
mat by the individualized package system. By the middle of February 1 the 
most number of packages completed v;as 75; the least| two; and the average^ 
28# At the same time, 25/7 of the students had taken Mvantage of the 
feature of the individualized packa[^:e system that allows the student to 
test through on prior knowledge. The^most number of packages completed 
by testing through was 20} the average 1 ten. 

There were IS sound-slide machines available to the students. The 
respondents reported that this was an adequate number and that the machines 
were in use about 5^^^ of the time. They felt that the sound slide 
package added materially to the student's understanding of the ^Jackage* 
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FOREWORD 

i!hl8 report is intended to cerre as a deecriptlTe aumroary of an 
occupational education research project conducted at Sanford Central 
High School during the years 1971 throuch 197^. The research project 
wai descriptively titled '•The Development and Implementation of an 
Individually Scheduled, Cluster Curriculum in Occupational Education** 
but, in common usace, quickly became known as ••The Sanford Project**^ 

The report itself is divided into two basic cateeories* One 
category speaks to administration of the project - funding, sub-* 
contracts, personnel, overall design, etc., while the other category* 
concerns itself with the instructional system and curriculum materials 
developed during; iha project. Two major audiences are intended to be 
served* Administrators, planners, and researchers should concentrate 
primarily on the administrative aspects while teachers and curriculum 
developers will want to review primarily the comments on the instfuc- 
tional system. 

- By necessity, this report doe© not contain all the curriculum 
materials developed during the project. For instance, a complete 
single set of the student task pacliages consumes moi*e than 9fOOO printed 
pages. However, examples are included in the appendix of this report 
and conqplete copies are available through the ElilC system, witl a 
limited number of hard copies available through the Occupational 
Research Unit of the Ilorth Carolina State Department of Public 
Education. 
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The overall goal of this developmental project in Occupational 
Education was to design Eind structure the high school curriculuia so that 
students have flexibility in schodulinc and sequencing the instructional 
modules necessary to prepare them for their career objective* Individual- 
iKed instruction is operationally define^i as any system of instruction 
that permits (l) entry at aiiy point in the leamine aequer.ce commensurate 
with the student's le^el of achievement| regardless of time (2) individ- 
ually-paced progression through a sequence of learning experienceSi and 
(3) exit at any point commensurate with the student's career objectiv€| 
regardless of time* 

Four mechanisms for individualizing instruction were employed in the 
project; namelyi mini-courseSf automated instructioni learning activity 
packagesi and task packages^ Emphasis throughout the project was on. the 
development of the task packagers as the primary mechanism to individual- 
ize instruction. The instructional system also utilized a centralized 
Learning Resource Center. 

In order to maintain flexibility and to permit tailoring an educa- 
tional plan for an inc'ividunl student, the courses heve either a com- 
pletely individualized instructional system or a composite number of Airti- 
Courses* The 'ideal system would, of courcoi include individualized 
instruction in all areas, ilowever, mini-courses provide flexibility in 
that the student may move to a mini-course under another course cluster 
(aside from his major interest), which is taught by another instructor, 
to receive necessary;' auxiliary training within a nine-week time frame* 

Six instructional prp£;rams are now utilizinr, individualized instruc- 
tional systems.' One program was purchased from Automated Instrjction for 
Typing; another institictional systemi in Distributive Educationi was 
developed in a contract with a State University; rjid four systems were 
developed in a contract with the RCA Corporation in the areas of l5asoni7| 
Carpentry^ Metals, and Drafting. 

The commercially produced instractio) al system iu the area of 
Typing includes an 8mm movie with sound tv^^ck for teaching the keyboard 
and instructional cassette tapes Tor letter reeppnse and word response 
for the development of speed nnd :.ccuracy. The typing instructor woriced 
duriuF the summer developing instiiictional packages to incorporate 
production tj^ping into this system. 

A contract with u'<C-G involved Norti:; CnroHm in O' ten-st^;te 
consortium for the developnont of Le:imi,n[; Activity Packages In the area 
of Distributive Rducation. 
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An Ad Hoc group of tv:elve DE teachers under the direction of the teacher 
training staff at UIIC-G worke^l durinn the summer developing about 100 
packages* Each of tae other states produced an equal amount • Uo nwlti- 
media were developed with the Distributive Education materials. 

A contract with the RCA Educational Systems Division helped develop 
individualized instructional pronrams ir four areas. These include 
llasonryi Carpentryi MetalSf t\nd Drafting. In this agreement RCA supplied 
the curriculum specialists who wrote the materialSf and the project 
provided the personnel for typing, printing, colLntingf and stapling the 
instructional packaf^s. Instructors were u3ed to develop multi-media in 
the form of sound-slide programs to go with the instructional packages 
tlitit were written. 



An individualized instructional sequence was developed in each of 
the four areas on the competencies necessary to enter the specific trade 
arrived at by the state curriculum guide, instructors, state stafff RCA 
Curriculum £;pecialist3, and the local craft committee. After the com- 
petencies had been determined, behavioral obnoctivos were written fo?* 
each competency. Then an instrjctional nacknfje v/as developed which offer- 
ed the student n c^lde and t-io necejaeary ingredients to achieve the 
Objectives Tor er.ch competency. 
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Introductior: 

Wurinr the period of c^ctobari 1971 throv.r;h OjnO| 197^^ rfanford 
Central lii^jh ochool, in -ooponition \dth tl.e Cccu? 'rational Research 
Unit of the i>tr>te Department of tublic Educntioni v:\b enr^aged in rm 
extencive research dovolopmont pro.ject whoae overall goal is to 
develop nnd in:plonient an individuali;!;o<l, cluster curziculum in occupa- 
tional educcition. 

The overall ob.iect5ve6 of the research project were: 

1. To identify and describe occ^r^tional climters for general amd 
specific instruction based on the projected einployment opportuni- 
ties witliin the school's coi^nty and multi-county plar.ning area. 

2. To desif^^n and iinplenont a curriculu;;i thrt provides students fle>:i- 
bility in scheduling:: anH Ge^uencinf' the instructional modules 
nocessnry for their C'-^.rocr pL'T*s, 

3* To de^i[7i| stnff, and inml orient r Learning I^erource Center os an 
Intecr^^l part of each occupational cluster. 

develop nnd di^scn'.lnate ri^Ci'**^^«r^cd mriteri^)lS| audio-visual 
learning aidni txt\d ether hir^tiyctioiial roso^^rcos that are needed 
either in the occup.-*tionr.l clustorc or in tlio Leaminn Kosource 
Center. 

Through a system of individualized learning progromS| cou^-ios, and 
mini -courses, occupc'tionpl edncntion is available to all students with- 
out such tn^ditional barriers a£> length oi time required for completion 
and rrnde-lcvel prerequisites for enrollment. Occupational education is 
presented in two dinonsions: (1) oxploratory t to introduce the , student 
to an occupational nrca in v/liich he may choose to specializei and (2) 
sp.ecializod t to nllovi the student to develop fully the skills necessary 
for entrance into his cho.ion field in tho uorld of work. The courses in 
occupationa] education arc chnrrct^rized by such features as flexible 
schedulingi individualized lenminci instructional units, independent 
study I i\rA the facilities of a Leaminc Resource Centeri which provides 
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audio-visuol -i.rl oIIa r itiisti'^K t joii pmiH, 'il:ofi€ illou tr** student 
to proceed :\l Iris o^vn p^ir:e, on thc^ UnsLs of ^itaMo hostinc 
riinterinls rxuu procclurcjt?! to onler, exit, or by-p;'3e a portion of the 
course us his knowlcUro ruul per^on/zicv^ ieveifs indicate. ?ha occupa- 
tional courses, themselves, am orifTtvd to the local enployawat. , . 

or^portunitjer in the r.nnford, Lo^ Counlj\ nxid niulti-county araris* 
Dclinitiong of Curriculum 

Definitlorin of currLculun, for the pi;rr>c&eG ol this report, 
should be helpful in ost-^bllshini; n bofcoline of convminicnticn. Robert 
M# Gacne (1%9) revioued recent •iovolopmorits, methods, approaches tnd 
definitions i^. curriculum. Wlulc Uo fou^d merit in the descriptional 
offered by various contributors to tiie AuiPJi racno^iraph series on 
curriculum evaluation, ho rrcforred the more specific definitions in- 
cluded in his 196^ book. Ho atatod thnt: 

A curriculum ir n ccqnence cf ccnlcfit ujiitn L^rran^T^d in 
such r) \/ay Vvii the Xonniint" of e-'^ci unit may be accom- 
plished an m cinf:le act, provided tlio c;m.ubilities uo- 
scribcd by sneciried prior units (in the sequence) have- 
already been nattered by t ic lennier. 
Gacne further ci-iriflod ':.\3 definition by ctctinr: that: 

A curriculun h: upecifici w'lon (i) the terminal ob'joc- 
tivcs are stntod; (?) the 3oq'*once of prcroquisite 
capabilities Is Joscribedj end (3) the initial capa- 
bilities PGSuneJ to be possessed by the student are 
identified^ 

iiOlevnnt, oino, Ic the project de::Lrn and reflecte*? in recent 
reports on curriculuri development (Ullery 1^59) i« the errphasis 
Gacne has placed on en-^inoorod ar,d n'*njiaf;;ed development* 

Gncne (19^9) statec that: 



Ctirriculua desiya car bj| c?na probably cUould be| 
bliscd firmly upon^tiie kind of eiipirical* evldoncc' 
that can come from successive tryouls px\i systema- 
tic testing* 

The importance of this statement and the impact such an approduch 
has had on eystoms type curriculnm development and evalvation most be 
understood* It is the keystone not only to the developmental process 
but the evaluative process* 

• Hilda Taba (1962) defines curriculum developmont in a fairly 
broad way by including: 

(1) diignosini; educational needs; (2) formulating objectives! 
(3) selection of content; Cf) organisation of content; (3) 
selection of learning experiences; (C) organization of learning 
experiences; and (7) determining the ways and means of evalua- 
ting effectiveness- of wliat is tauf^it* 
Taba seems to be in geneml ogreemcnt with Gagne. , 

F« i;oit Butler (1967) referred to Gni^c frequently in a senual 
prepared for Job Corps instructional systems development* Butler 
defined training syistems as: 

• • ^a series of interrelated, interacting! precisely 
controlled learning experiences thot are desi(7ied to 
achieve specific tm-rninc objectives; but organized 
into a unified, dynamic whole which is responsive and 
adaptive to the individual trainee while fulftuing 
specific jcb-relovant traininf: criteria^ 
Butler went on to describr* process of curriculum development as a 
vigorous measurement of results in comparison to the specific per- 
formance objectives* 
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site Description \ 

Lee^ County is located in the copter of liorth Carolina on the "fall 
line** which divides Piedinont and Cor.stal Plain* It is ono of the soall- 
est counties in. the Gtate in Ibtj: area vdth 255 square miles» Lee county 
population in 1970 was 30^ ^7» 

Sanford is the only tojor town« locc|ted in the approxlaate center of 
the county* Sanford has many varied industries giving it unusual stabil- 
ity* The population of Sanford in 1970 rras 11,71C» 

SBtitoifd Central Li^ School is a cosfirehensive hi|^ school with an 

enroUoent of 1800 in grades 9*12 » It enjoys a large ean^ius style 

facility located on a ^ acre site outside the business district of the 

town* the administrative aiid teaching staff nunber 80* The school is 

* 

departmentalized with nine departrsents. 

These departments include Fine Arts (5)f Language (l6), PDTC (3)t 
Hathematics (8), Science (8), Social Studies (9)9 Guidance (2), Physical 
& Health Education (3) and Occupational Education (26)* (The number in 
paraenthize followini;; the ^:lopartmcnt name indicates personnel assigned.) 

The curriculum is comnrehenGive in -m effort to seer the needs of 
students* Curriculum planning decisions are based largely on where the 
students 50 after gmduotion* The i'olio\f-up report for school year 
1972-73 is as follo%;s: 

College Zc Universities 

Jr. & Coninunity Colleno 2^ Technicnl Hchool X7?i 
Bnter Labor Haritet h(X^ 
Military Service ftS 
Others 

The occupational courses ofJered nt SanforrJ Central Hiph School 
are listed in Ficure !• 
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The occunrlional coursos onjoy a very poGitivo image anonc th^ 
student body- Out of a total school enroll'nent of I800 there are 
1000 students enrolled in occupational courses. 

*rhis hich enrollwent can be attributed to Jthe fact that occupS'^ 
tional courses bein^: offered are mooting a felt need of the students 
and the coBWunity. The occupational faculty continually strive for 
excellence in their respective courses. 

Funding Arrangement ^ 

The three-year project was supported throu^ a combination of 
Federal 9 State^ and local monies* The Federal share of project supiiort 
amounted to S225,295 under Part C - Section 131(b) of the I968 Voca- 
tional Education Amendments. These Federal monies were matched %rith 
<22|973 of State funds by the North Carolina State Board of Education* 
The Sanford-Lee County Board of Education provided additional support 
amounting to approximately 313fOOG in the form of support personnel^ 
facilities! and equipment. Total expenditures for the duration of the 
three-year project totaled approximately S263f268. Item expenditures 
for the project during the three-year period are sijmroarised in Table 1« 
Table 1. Sumnry of project cxpenditurcG by item. 



Item ' 


Expenditure 


Pftrsonnel (including benefits) 


$116,792 


F^terials and Supplies 


23t5l6 


Equipnsent 




Contracted Curriculum Development 




Travel 


3,738 


Consultants 


763 / 


Connunications 




Other (including facilities) 


15,879 


Total Expenditure 


»263,JiC8 / 
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CliAl^'BP II. ADHin33THA'JIVE OOflDUCT 

Personnel 

The project directly supported three full-time staff positions* 
Kamrous other persons were involved in sub-contracts for curriculum 
development and in activities such as teacher in-service programs and 
teacher development of curriculum and supporting multi-media. 

A fujl-timc project director gave overall direction to the project. 
A full-time secretary was assigned to the project director and the third 
full-time staff person was the director of the JLeaxtiing Resource Center 
who also served as coordinator of development of the supporting multi- 
media ntaterials. Total pernonncl costs for the project« including 
et9>loyee bone fits, was 3116,792 . 
Project Desipn 

The overall project design encompassed five distinct groups of 
related activities, or phases. These five phases were an orderly 
progression of planning, development, pilot testing, revision and 
dissemination. Figui^e 2 depicts this sequence of events. 

The Planning Phase accurred between the startup date of the project 
and June 1972. Durin(T this Phase the project director foroed an 
advisory group to assist in giving overall direction to the project, 
visited many innovative and execiplary programs in both Ilorth Carolina 
and the Nation, and did an extensive search of the literature in an 
effort to chart the general course for the project. The Planning 
Phase continued throughout the preliminary stages of the Development 
Phase. 

The Development Phase begar. during February, 1972 and continued 
through September^ 1972, with the major developmental work occuring 
during the summer months of June, July, and August. During this Phase 
two sub-contracts were let for the development of curriculum materials 
and extensive development of teacher-made mate?^ials was begun. The 
^Learning Resource Center was designed and equipped during this Phase 
and a limited tryouL of material was conducted during the last two months 
of the school year. 
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The tllot Test Phase bej?:an in "September of 1972 and continued 
throug^ut ths l?7<!-73: school year. During this Phacd the curriculum 
materisLis and the Learning Resource Center were utilized fully. 
Limited areviaion Occurred during this Phase. 

The bulk of the Revision Phase occurred during the suBSBer months 
of 1973* All of tl;^ cunlculum materials^ including the supporting malti-* 
media» were rerLsedy an<^ in some casesf rewritten during this Phase* 

The Mssemination Phase occurred primarily between June, 19^3 and 
the ending of the project in June, 197^» Dissemination actirities are 
described Mre th6roug|xly in the following section. \ 
Disseidiiatiot /Activities *\ 

iH.s«ealtiation of products of the research project as well as \ 
periodic renorte of progress of the project has been a joint under- 
taking project personnel and the Occupational Research Unit. The 
project has en??ioy*>d Various media in its dissemination activities io 
a multitude of audiences. 

A. Visitors 

Educators from both within and outside North Carolina have been 
Encouraged to visit the project site for first-hand observation 
and B description of thts project* During the project period 
more thar 30 J instructors, administrators, teacher educatorSf 
and St*;.te Department personnel have visited the pro je \ site. 

B. Correspondence 

Mumet-otAS individuals nnd agencies have corre^onded with the 
project director. In addition tn individxials and agencies in 
Jlorth n*»?nlina information about tho project has been mailed to 
•g«»iicieg -.n twelve stati?G outside Niprth Carolina. 

C. p3res6ntation55 \ 

h ?;Hde-t3pe presentation of the project prepared and bas 
been used on numeix)us occ&sionso In addition, numerous presenta- 
tions and workshops havf> been conducted by project and State 
Department personnel. Presentations have been given at the 
Sntithwide Research Coordirating Council, the Kentucky VocationpT 
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Teacher Annual Conferencei the West Virginia Vocational 
Teacher Annual Confearencet the Pennsylvania State Universityi 
East Carolina Universityi the North Carolina Trade and Indus- 
trial Teacher Annual Conferencei and the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Association of Researchers in Educationf bb well 
as to many other groups and organizations* 

In additioni the project has conducted, «ponsored| or partici- 
pated in numerous workshops and institutes which served to 
disseminate results of the project • Included in the list aret 

(1) Workshop on Individualized Instruction - Rutgers University^ 

(2) Summer Institute -» East Carolina University 

(5) Four three-week workshops - Sanford Central High School 
(^f) Career Educ^ition Workshops - IJorth Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction* 

D. Mass Media 

The research project has also utilized tl;ie mass media for local 
and Statewide dissemination. The local radio station^ WWCfff has 
sponsored three programs on the research project and the local 
newspaper, The Sanford Herald , has published six articles on th« 
project* In addition the project v/as publicized on a thirty- 
minute program on Statewide educational tglevlsion* 

E. Demonstration Sites 

The underlying philosophy of the dissemination activities of the 
project has been that not only would other educators be aware of 
project activities but that they would actually implement the 
positive aspect of the project. To this end^ the research project 
conducted, in cooperation with the North Carolina State Department 
of I^blic Instruction, four three«*week workshops involving 120 
teachers and principals from across Ilorth Carolina, 'during the 
summer of 1975» This group of 120 v;as comprised of teams of 
teachers and administrators from l6 schools v/ho had agreed to 
serve as denionstrotion sites during the following school year* 
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During the fall of 1975 project personnel provided consulta- 
tive assistance to the iG ochools implementinc the concept of 
individualissed instruction. In additioni curriculum materials 
developed in the research project were provided to the l6 
demonstration sites. In the early spring of 197^ each of the 
demonstration sites invited teams of teachers from three addi- 
tional schools to spend one-we^. internship at the demonstration 
site. In all, by the end of the 1973-7^ school year, 6^ (16 
demonstration schools plus 'f3 inteminc schools) schools had 
actively participated in the process and had implemented some 
of the concepts of individualized instruction as developed in 
the research project. The 6^ schools will continue to serve as 
demonstration sites durinp the 197'^-75 school year. 
Staff Development 

Sanford Central High School v;as a traditional school. In order to 
aquaint the faculty and staff with the new concept of individualized 
instruction, massive in-service efforts v/ero undertaken* A staff 
development plan v/gs devised ai^d implemented durinis the summer and fall 
of 1972. A complete description of the staff development plan is in- 
cluded in Appendix P. 
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InBtructiorial Program 

In order to nuiintain flexibility rind to peimit customizing or tailor- 
ing a training plan for an individuDl student | oil occupational courses 
hr\V0 either t\ completely individualized Tugtructional system or a 
conrposite number of mini-courses. The if.eal system wouldf of course, 
include individualized instruction in all areas. However, mini-courses 
provide flexibility in that the student may mcve to* o mini-course under 
another instructor, to receive necessary auxiliary training within a 
nine-v/eek time frame. As on example, suppose a student in the Horti- 
culture CiuBter under the progran area of A[:riculture-Busines6 and 
natural Resources is titudying bo become a nursery worker. If his event- 
ual goal ir, to operate his ox-ra nurserj*, he will need training in bookkeep- 
ing Therefore, he may move to rx mini-course in boold'eeping v/ithin the 
Clerical Clur.tor unrler the pror:ram aren of Business and Office. 

Each insti^ictor servos as a counselor to the students and approves 
all transfers to mini-courses, t^iu^-ht by other instructors, which are 
considered essential to the studontc* occupational (joals. £3cheduled 
conferences pre ^leld v/itii the ctudents, and (2ach student must express a 
seriour> interest Deforo movinr: to nr.other instnictor for a •'^ini-course. 

Within this structural framework, the student is allov/ed r^^hcr to 
Cenernlizie his occupatLoncl traininc or to Gpecialize to the decree 1 
desired under the [Oiidance of the instructors. (Sample mini-course 
descrirtions nre included in Appendix A.) 
Indivi dualiz ed oyatems ' 

Gix instii4Ctional procrans are now made up of individualized 
instructional systems. One program was purchased from Automated Instruc- 
tions for typinc; one instructional system in Distributive Education was 
developed in a contract with the University of Ilorth Carolina at Greens- 
boro; and four systens were developed in a contract with RCA in the 
clusters of linsonry. Carpentry, Iletals and Drafting. 



♦RCA Education Hystemr, Division of Educational Development and Planning, 
One Cherry ':?ill Mall, Cherry Hill, New Jersey, O8IOI 
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/\n inGtnJctjornl systo.a in the arec' of T^/pinn, v/ns purchased froir. 
Autom.'^ ted ]ni:itrjciibri. This synteri includes rn 8mm movie with sound 
track for teichiruT t'lo l:cvbo:^rcl, vml inntiTictionnJ cr.ssette tapes for 
letter response ai^d worii rer^ponno for the development of speed and 
accuracy* Minor mor^ifi cations -ind auv^lopment of instrictional packares 
incorportated production typinf into this system. 

The project nlso funde^l contract with UUG-G to involve Horth 
Carolina in n ten-state consortiutn for the development of instructionQl 
pr*5ckages in the area of Distributive Education. A .staff of about tv/elve 
people at nnC-G worked durinp; the summer of 1972 developing about lOG 
packages I while each of the other siato.s produced an eqm?! amount. 

The project rlso contrxted with the' HCA, Mucational 3ystems 
Divisioni to holp cievclo]; in^iiv iHunlir.pd instructional progri^ms in four 
clusters. Those include the nrens of Ilanonry, Carpentry, Metals and 
Drafting* in this n^reemont HCA suppli'»d Ihe curriculum specialists 
who wrote the matorlrlS| and the T3roject ty})ed the materials ond supplier! 
the personnf^l for prhitin;:, coll'itLnri •'^nd staplinf; -the instructional 
packaf;e6 tiiat joro ^/ritten. (ii;>nmi>ir'S of task packnpes are Included in 
Appendices B, nnd G.) The project developed multi-media in 

the form of so'iin^l-slldc proiT'^ms to fo with tlie instructional packages 
that v/ere v/ritter.. 

A completely individualize;] instruct ionn.l jji-o^;ram ./as deve'^oped in 
each of the four clusters bnsed on the connetencies necessorj' to enter 
the specific trade. Ther^e cor.potencies were arrived at by consulting 
the State curriculum ruidO| instructors, otato ota^I, nCA Curriculum 
Jpecirjlists, and loc'^.l crnft: corr^rdttees. A sni.ple paJ^^e from the com- 
petency survey forri ir ir.cludod in Appendix if. After the competencies 
had been determined nnd f>oh'^viornl^/>ed an instructional package was 
developed to offer tro 3t*Hlo!it a f:uide nnd the necessary ingredients to 
achieve ti:o object ivos for nnch competency, (onmple competency 
statements are included ii. hp'pevoix I.) 
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iwncli cluster ^rer consi3l6 of n nanbcr units. Thore is an 
instiruct lon^^l p^cr:;%';^e for O'lCii unit includes a Rational8| G»net*'il 

Qbjectivo, specific. Objectives (which cotne froni the individual task 
pr^ckn^'OSf or corurnt^jncics vncVr\]os) ^ "irif] the Lr^Tniinp; Activityi which 
includes the list of t^SK pa<:kaG'^6 .;ithin that unit. (An example of h 
Unit tasi; paclr-^j^e is included in Appendix J») 'Jach task package con- 
tains a Hntionalei opeciflc BohaviorJ Objectivei and Learning Activity 
(v;hicii in nost jnstnnces includes n sound-rslide procram developed so 
thrt a student can see nnd hear the inntrtictions having; to do with 
achieving the Objectives stated). The majority of the AV materials was 
presented in the millimeter slide medium correlated with an audio 
tape cassette cued to slide ndv^rcc by innudihlo sounds. Th© Coxco 
sound-slide .r.richinc -.ns ^'sod for all prof^rons developed. The Leaminn 
Activity also inclndos r ropdinr; roxer?ncc - specifically, reference to 
three or four diffei^eit texts in tno entire curriculum v/hich in most 
instances arc found on the state-adopted bool; list. To this point the 
student does rll of the \/ori: in t;;c Resource Learninn Center, but at 
this time (;ocs into the Ijoaminf Tr^icticG phrjse of the tisk packa^ef 
which requires 'Tin to return to his sho]^ or ]ah and follo\/ the step-ly- 
step directions in v/ lich ho prncti^'er itemn to assist him in achiev- 
inc his ob.icctiven. I'pon completion of the Leniranr?; Practice, he is 
referred to his ii^stractor for an. ovaliinticr. of his work and is aesirT^ed 
his next task pacliare if his v/ork h-T^ ''-en satisfactorily conj L^ted in 
accordance with the standards as feot ".p in the Objectives* All of the 
instructionnl rnteri'^ls ^'re dc6l''"''.o/j :\y^ .nd behnvorit^l objectives witn 
terminal points nt o-ich level of oo-^-plence. In effect, students are 
allowed to ber;fn work precisely - t trc lovel where they need instruction 
and they cD.vnot proce(^d to liir} r^t *'!utf3 until t.iey demonstrate mastery 
of the unit ur.dertriker. V/ith tr.Q -tissi/Tnent of a new task packar^, the 
student retuiTS to t-.e Posource iQ?mi?i,,^ Center and starts the cycle over 
agnin. '^por, the corrplot.ci.. cf ^13 t-'f^r- pnc " ros \;ithin r unit, the 
Student is r-iven .-^ ^)Tei)nTed unit t-^s*;, (^ee Appendix K.) The test 
consists of t^ oor:' ^rjostions inc lud^r nult lpl<^ choice, matchinf^, and 
completion. 
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When approprinte, •< porforrnnco *o.st is ndininistered ir* the shop or lab. 
Upon completion of tho pcrfoirr.nnct: Lenti the student is e.vnluated in 
accordxnce with tho instructor's c: ockJ:3t| (see Appendix L) which tho 
student has in h-xnC at ti;c outnot, 

(1) .'Jelf Pnced Le-minf 

Another frxct of the project is tli-^t it is allowing students to 
progn?ss at their ovni spcod. Tant learners arO| in some caso5|, finlsh- 
iui: the course in h;af tho time it takes for slov/er students. Since it 
is an educational fact thrt all lerxmers have varying speedsi th« 
Sanford Research Projert adonuntely compensates for each one's parti- 
cular pacing. With tl e traditional timo frame throvm out, students no 
lonf:er have only a specific number of vreol'wS to master a specific number 
of skills in order to receive a rrade^al the end of quarterly gradinc 
periods. Tho stud(?nts are ovaluateu strictly upon obtaining or ac- 
quirinn ido^itifiod rskills ^r i no ore is ever penalised for talking addi- 
tional time to succGSGfully master course requirements. It must be noted 
however, that some academic nnd emotioml immaturity problems appeared 
among some of our ctuderts »j]uch resulted in the Occupational Department 
takinc steps to insure that Icaminr pacc-s chosen ore commensurate with 
ability. Figure 3 nc'rnnnt • f:r^J ly- d'.^picln student pro^_':res5ioii through the 
learning sequence. 

(2) Positive ReinfcrcGmcnt 

In order to reinforce to a student th^ is alloMod to progress 
academically at his own rnj*^*, V^n zyt^tnm is so r^tmctured that a student 
never fails n test of record, ''^y dcnip^, the written and performance 
teste are fiven not only nc ruGnnuivre^t devices but also ns counseling 
instnimentr. If a student (toos t ol successfully measure up to a re- 
quired skills level on tiu: first attemrti then that unsatisfactory score 
is recorded tenporcrily, -^.nd tr.Q student is then elided to correct his 
errorn. Ir th^o n-oamer, ff -i ati'lcit^s performance is not up to an 
acceptable lovel, suf f irif?:..t roj;otition for a v/oaluiess ic^ ))rovidcd 
allowing each stuJont tho orporttuu ty to eventually succeed. 
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(3) Individual Attention and Instruction 

Each individual enrolled in these programs has the guarantee at 
the onset of rrceivinr; Individual and personal help and attention *t 
any time during this course. Each checkpoint or test is evaluated 
iimnediately upon completion in a one-toHjne conference t or at least 
in small groups with the instructor. i 

In essence then, the Ganford project is desigjied to allow the 
students to betsome the master of their own education plan. If any 
problem should prevent them from attending class for a day, a week, 
or however long, the npxt lesson or the same lesson is always available 
for that student when he returns. 

Ea.ch instructor must maintain a tracking chart for each student 
to recoil the individual progress. (The stuclent progress chart used 
is included in^ Appendix M.) 

The vocational okill list (Appendix M.) is the record of the 
competencies each student possessors upon completion of a program as^^ 
verified by his instructor* This is thn official record indicating 
what the student can do. Two copies are made for each student, one is 
filed In the student's pcnnanent record md one la given to the student 
in the form of a folding pocket cnrd to have available to show a 
prospective employer. 
Physical Facilities 

In this comprehensive I campus style, high school the occupational 
area is located on the east side of the school grounds. The drafting 
laboratory, metals shop, carpentry shop, and the masonry shop are 
located neer the Learning Resource Center as Indicated in Figure 
The students travel to the Learning Resource Center for their initial 
individualized instruction and return to the shop, or laboratory to 
practice the competency. The Lemming Resource Center is the size of 
two classrooms. There are storage cabinets for equipment and extensive 
shelving for instructional material storage. The tables and Individual 
Study carrels in the Resource Center will seat forty students. One 
comer is partioned to serve as an office while another comer is 
partioned to serve as a conference room as illustrated in Figure 5« ^- 
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Thp' primai7 equipment in the Resource Center consists of twenty Coxco 
sound/sli'fa machines with individual headsets. 

The Resource Center for typiii/r is located between the two typing 
cloBsroome and is used by each instructor as indicated in Figure ^i't. 
This Resource Center is used by students who fall behind or those who 
went to do extra work durinp their full class period* Some of the 
materials and equipment are also stored in the Center. 
Evaluation 

In a survey of the Ganfor^ administration and faculty who are 
involved with the individualized instruction program during the Pilot 
T0£C Phase it was found that 60 students were enrolled in carpentry | 
69 in masonry; 138 in drafting; and 8I in metals for a total enTOllmMit 

of 328. - - - . ^N - 

Of these students S% arc expected to reach job level competency 
by use of the individualized paclvr.-'^ system. Ton percent of these 
students experienced severe reading difficulty in reading the task pack- 
ace and 5 1/2.% of the students had to be referred to the remedial reading 
program. The students attempted a package an average of ^1.7 times before 
mastering it and moving on to the next package. ^ 

Five of the respondents felt that students were progressing faster 
and learning more under the individualized package system than under the 
traditional system, while enc felt that progress and learning was about 
the same. They felt that 82?^ of the students\were having their needs 
met by the individualized package system. By the middle of Febxniaryi the 
most number of packages completed v/as 75; the leaet| two; and the average^ 
28. At the same time, 2577 of the students had taken advantage of the 
feature of the individualized packa^ce system that allows the student to 
test through on prior knowledge. The^most number of packages completed 
by testing througli was 20; the average, ten. 

There were iS sound-slide machines available to the students. The 
respondents reported that this was an adequate number and that the machines 
were in use about 5CX^ of the time. They felt that the sound slide 
package added materially to the student's understanding of the package. 
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In a comparision of packatre studente with those taught by the 
traditional appixDach the reopondente found that 7155 6f the students 
were happier in the package pronram} 2^55, about the saioc; and only 
five percent I less happy. Discipline proved to be a problem in only 
ly.i more cases \fith about of the students remaining the samef and 
6lSi causinc less problers. Hotivation through the package system 
proved to be more in 6??^ of the students; 26?^ remained about the sane; 
and only seven percent showed less motivation through the package 
system. Students v;ho showed iriore energy and industry amounted to ^15^; 
those who remained about the same on these two item were and 1^ 
showed less energy and industry. Sixty-six percent of the students 
Were more cooperative; 2^f/o were about the same; and eight percent dis- 
played less cooperation. Rating the students on dependability the 
respondents found that wore more depondablei ^^7% about the samel 
and only eight percent, less dependable. Eighteen percent of the 
students were more puntual; 7^%^ about the same; and eight percent | 
lees punctual* 

The respondents reported that while large discipline problems 
decreased in number, there was an incn^nse'ln small problens. ^Phey 
also found that a problem arose becauso the students wanted to omit 
the textbook and reading part of the cycle. By omittlnr; this portion 
they were then unable to comprehend the practical part of the cycle. 
One of the assets reported was that by not being required to spend as 
much time v;ith all the students, instructors were released to work 
more with those who were having problems. The respondents were also 
pleased with the rapid pace of learning in the average and above 
average students. 

Two student sui^eys were conducted by the project st^iff during 
the Pilot Test FHnse. One in October, 197^^, and the other in March, 
1973. In both instancee, the sime survey form was administered to the 
students. 
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The mxTvey form wr^s comroBod of nine items in statement form 
utilizing a threo point eerie ra the response mode. (See Appendix O.) 
Tlie scale used wds ALWAYo^ wlOMETIHIS^ and NIJVKH. Also included on the 
survey form were tv/o opon-endt?d questions. The eleven items on the 
survey form were: 

1. I like having the responsibility for learning. 

i^m I like this new system of learning more than listening to an 

insturctor IcoJtare. 
3. I find it helpful to have the statement of the reasons for 

learning. (Rat ionale ) 
'f. I find it helpful to have the statement of vihat I am expected 
to do, (Objective) 
'/ 5. I am able to read and understand tne instructional package. 
, 6. I learn more from the sound-slide programs than the reading 
references, 

7. 1 like to be able to learn at my own speed. 

8. Upon coiapletion of a task package | I feel confident that I have 
achieved the Objective. 

9. Considering nil things about this new instructional systemi I 
thinl: it is a more effective method of learning, 

10, What do you like most about this new approach? 

11. What do you dislike most about this new approach? 

Table 2 shows the responses for the nine items using the three point 
scale. The totol number ol responses for the Octoberi 1972 survey was 
226?» and total responses for the f'arch^ 1975^ survey were 2506. This 
increase can bo accounted for by the influx of students into the program 
and may also be partly accounted for by an increased desire of the stu- 
dents and staff to obtain a more complete survey of student feeling. 
It is not felt that this numerical difference has any sifjnificant effect 
on the results of the survey evaluation, 

A breakdown of the ALWAY^ responses is show in Table 3. In the 
second and fifth columns the total number of responses made for each 
item is shown. 
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Table 2, rmimnary of responses to the two student surveys. 



October, 197^: Harch, 1973 



Item 


Always 


iSor<etijnGB ' 


Never 


Always 


Sometimes 


Hever 


1 


119 


135 




127 


1 so 


r 


2 


146 


99 


]1 


123 


136 


23 


3 


117 


132 


6 


89 


172 


11 


k 


ihu 


93 


8 


13^ 


134 


13 


5 


114 


139 


1 


109. 


165 


7 


6 


25 


154 


36 


72 


165 


36 


7 


222 


56 


0 


212 


63 


4 


8 


126 


128 


5 


110 


159 


10 


9 


143 


100 


10 


123 


126 


26 


Total 


1166 


1016 


80 


1099 


1270 


137 



Table 5. Comparison of the ALWAYS responses on the two otudent surveys* 



October, 1972 llarcfc, 1973 



Item 


N 


Always 


Always % 




Always Always^ 


^angc 


1 


257 


119 


46.30 


284 


127 


44.71 


- 1.59 


2 


226 


l':6 


64.60 


282 


123 


46.61 


-17.99 


3 


117 


117 


45.88 


272 


89 


32.72 


-13.16 


4 


255 


154 


60.39 


281 


134 


47.68 


-12.71 


5 


<-54 


114 


Mf.38 


281 


109 


38.79 


- 6.09 


6 


215 


25 


11.66 


273 


72 


26.36 


14.70 


7 


258 


2^2 


86.04 


279 


212 


75*98 


-10.06 


8 


259 


iry, 


48.64 


' ' 279 


110 


39.'f2 


- 9.2^: 


9 


253 


143 


56.52 


275 


133 


44.72 


-11.80 


Mean 251.33 


129.55 


51.54 


fl — 

278 M 


122.11 


43.85 


- 7.69 
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The range for thia total in the October survey is 215 to 259 with a 
difference of hk. The March survey shows a range of 27? to 28^ with 
a difference of 12, The lower difference in the latter survey may be 
attributed to a closer scrutiny of the survey by the etaff and the 
desire of the students for increased input. It might also be noted 
that, th-^ item in the October survey with the lowest number of responses, 
Item 6| also had a low number of responses in the March curvey. This 
low rate of responses may mean that the students feel uncomfortable 
with this item and, therefore^ do not respond to it. It should also 
be noted that this is the only Item that shows a positive increase in 
the Karch survey over the earlier October survey. It should be ex- 
plained at this point that the use of positive to show an increase in 
the Karch survey over the October survey and the use of negative for an 
opposite increase is an arbitrary device used to show tarends in the 
data, and these uses have no other connotation. The positive-negative 
device will be used for the discussion of all the data presented in this 
paper except v^hcre noted otherwise. 

The major trend indicated in Table 3 seems to be a shift from a 
higher rate of the ALWAYS choice in the October survey to a somewhat 
lesser rate in the llarch survey. Using the average percentages for 
both surveysi there has been a shift of -7»69?S between the surveys. 
With cautioni because of the type and treatment (percentages) of the 
data, the conclusion may be drawn that there is less enthusiasm for 
the students to select the ALWAYS choice after six months in the 
project. It may also be concluded, v/ith the above caution in mind| 
that there may have been a *'novelty effect'* working when the October 
survey v/as made, note the high negative shift in items 2, 3f 7, and 9« 

The comparison of the SOMEril^ES responses, Tabls ^, may b© thought 
of as the neutral point in the surveys* It could normally be expected 
that this Cratef^ry would have the ^reatost number of responses in it. 
This, however, was not the cr?Gc in the October survey but did become 
true in the Inrch nurvey. 
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Table k, CorapariBon of the SOMETIMES responses on the two student surveys. 



October, 197''' March, 1973 



Itea 


N 


Sometimes 


Some time S/0 


Vi 




SoinetinieG?^ Jtohange 


1 


257 


135 


5?^.52 




150 


52*81 


0.29 


2 


256 


99 


38.67 


282 


136 


'f8.22 


9.55 


3 


255 


152 


51.76 


272 


172 


63.23 


ll.if? 


k 


255 


93 


36. '^V 


281 


13^* 


^17.68 


1L21 


5 




139 


5'f.72 * 


281 


}65 


58.71 


3.99 


6 


215 


15^ 


71.62 


273 


165 


60.'f3 


-11.19 


7 


■ 258 


56 


13.95 


279 


63 


22.58 


8.65 


6 


259 


128 


. -^9.^*2 


279 


159 


56.98 


7.56 


9 


253 


100 


39.52 


?.75 


126 


'f5.81 


6.29 


Mean 251.33 112. B8 


'f'f.91 


278.Mf I'fl.ll 


50.^^7 


5.76 



. Table 5. Comparison of the IIEVEB renponDes on the two student surveys. 
October, 1972 March, 1973 



Item 


li 


Tlever 


Ilever^o 


II 


llever 


Mevet5!^ 


/iChftnee 


1 


257 


3 


.0136 


284 


7 


.02'f6 


.0130 


2 


256 


11 


.0^+29 


282 


23 


.ori5 


.0386 


3 


255 


c 


.0255 j 


272 


11 




.0169 


k 


255 


8 


.0515 


281 


15 


,0<f62 


.0329 


5 


23k 


1 


.0059 


231 


.. 7 


.02'f9 


.0210 


6 


215 


36 


.167^+ 


275 


36 


.1318 


-.0356 


7 


258 


0 


.ooco 


279 


k 






8 


259 


5 


.0193 


279 


,10 


.0358 


.0165 


9 


253 


10 


.0595 


275 


26 


.09^5 


.0550 


Mean 251.53 


8.88 


.0555 


278.M1 


15.S2 ' 

1 


.05^6 


.'JI93 



The overall treni as shown uy Table k is one of a shift to the 
positive or an increnne of the number of responses in the March survey 
over tne October suinrey. Tha one exception to this trend is Item 6 
which Bhov/s a ne^tive shift in Table that is reflected in Table 3 
by the positive shift nr;ainst the over'ill negative tren'i. - A possible 
conclusion that Cc^n be dravm from the behavior of this item is that 
the students found the sound-slide proframs to be more useftil as their 
task became more involved. 

The positive shift of thfe GOlTETIMEo response, as indicated in 
Table ^| seems to add weif;ht to the conslusion that a ''novelty effect 
might be at v;ork in this project. After six months of working with and 
becominp used to the new syctem, the students seem to be taking a more 
discriminntinr look at it. 

The avor.-^ce positive nhift ^^s shown in Table ^, is 3.7^^* It may 
be f-iirly concludod that this increase camo primarily from the ALWAYS 
responses even thou,":h the percentages do not match completely. Because 
of this mismatching, cautior should be used v'hen lookinr; for significance 
in the datr. ^ 

From the viewpoint of the staff, the information contained in Table 
5f the comparioon of the !.'jrvEl{ responses, is perhaps the most critical 
for the success of the project* A lar/:e increase in this cate^^pry 
would mean a trend toward dissatisfaction with the project* A:; exam- 
inatior of the data from Table 5 sl'ows that there is a positive trend, 
that is, an increase of IJI^VBR responses in the Ilnrch sumrey over the 
October survey. i'o\;ever, the number of responses is so small when 
compared tc the other two caterories that it is unlikely that any real 
sipiificnnce can bo nttachod to thin trend. The total increase, per- 
centnrevdse, is a positive O.Ol^yL It mif^ht be concluded from this 
tifprc th'it the lirlV'^n catcroiy is fairly stable at this particular time. 
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Table b. Item 10: /hot do 




likii bcL.t ab')ut 


this now approach? 




October, 19^'' 


Mfirchi 


1973 


Responee 


h 


Rospondiiifi J 




&• Learnin^^ nt o\m speed 




61.01 


1H5 




b« Hot listeninr: to 
instructor talk 


^3 


9.7^ 


26 


10.65 


c« Like the sound-slide 




9.7^1 


31 


12.70 


d« Kasier to understand 


IG 


6.77 


16 


6.55 


0. Like hnvins responsi- 
bility for learning 

f« Hot borinf:; 


15 

10 


5.50 


13 


5.32 
.81 


fr, Challen^^in.n; 




?-.9i 


5 





Table 7. Iter. 11: Wr,.'\t do you dislli.e rost about thie new approach? 

October, 197^ narch^ 1973 

Response H BcBpondineJ-i H R '3ponding,$ 

a. Dislikea reading 

b. Can't always imder- 
standi ask for help 

c. Repeats mnteri-x3s 

d. Sound-slide progranvs 

e. Responsibility for 
learning 

f. Instructor doesn't have 
enou^ time 

Total hS 



19 3^.75 

15 51.03 

10 17.':;'^ 
6 

3 5.17 

2 3.'+'+ 



22 26.82 

15 13.29 

3 3.65 

19 23.17 

k 4.87 

19 23.17 
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It i8 interesting to noto that Item 6 has again 5one against tho trend* 
While it has remained the same numericallyi the increase in respoiises in tht 
March survey decreases the porcenlare value of the 36 responses fro» •167^9S 
to .l^lf^ or a shift in the necntive direction of .0356?^. One wondersf but 
cannot concludei if it is the snme 36 students who never learn from the 
sound-slide profmw. 

Tables 6 and 7 are included to show the responses to the two open- 
ended questions. The percentafcs in the fifth or last column show the 
shift trends. In Table 6 the largest shift is for the "Not borlnc" 
responsei but again caution must be observed in attaching significance to 
these figures. It is interesting; to note the larger number of students who 
seem to like to learn at their ovm speed. 

Table 7 sho\/B a greater degree of shiftin/: in the responses by the 
students. It is unfortunate that the total number of students responding 
to this item was not numerically larger so that more credence could be 
placed on the resultni but because of the leek of a larger numerical total| 
no valid conclusions can be drown fi^m these figures. One mayi howeveri 
speculate that there are some areas in the project that need to be watched 
closely and may be in need of some improvement. One mayi of course^ ^ay 
this about any new project. 

In viewing the project as a wholci it can bo concluded that the students 
seem to be in favor of this new way of learning occupational 6ub;':cts. In 
three informal interviev/s vith the staff of the occupational unit of Sanford 
Central }!igh School, it was found thit the staff also felt strongly that 
thlf? Was a better method of tenching and learning. The staff also seemed 
to agree thnt it was harder for them to teach this way, but the results 
they were achieving r.ndo it v/orthwiai^. 
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cpAiTEH 3v\ co::cL'inio:;:; Ar:T) iiix:o:iHLi<DATicns 

Tliis chnpter will sunmarize the findincG of the research project and 
present recomncniiatiouQ bnsod on oxporionco gained in the project* For 
convenience 8akp« the major conclusions ond recommendations a^^e presented 
in two catoforios - those pertaininc to cxdministration of the research 
project, and those pertaining to the instructional system itself* A 
beparatc section which spcaius to product transportability is also included* 
rroduct Transportability 

Two major products were derived from the project - a worViable Bwdel 
for the curriculum development process and a tested instructional system 
complete with individualized curriculum materials in six cluster areas* 
Throughout the project the idea of developing: transportable products was 
in the forefront. 

The iristructionril systenji including; curriculun materials, is highly 
transportable. Dissemination and utilir-ation effox^ts have already been 
described in the section, ''Dissemination Activities.** Complete sets of the 
curriculum materials in ficisonry, Carpentr;*;, Draftingi Machine Ghopi Typinf^, 
and Distributive i'>^ucation are available in either hard copy or through 
the £310 system. 

The other product, -ir:^ proL'ibly the most valuable in the long-run, 
the curriculum development model, is also trnnsportable with minor modi- 
fications. Total C05t of the reecarcli project, including the piroining 
and development phases, w-'^s high. Kowevor, the curriculum development 
model can be replicated nt much lower costs. Table 8 v/ill serve to 
illustrate. Costs shown in the table reflect only those expenditures 
incurred during the riamiih^, Development, and Pilot Test Phases of the '^>; 
project o This two-ye*^r period ercorpassed the curriculum development 
activities an^' docs not include dissemination rji^^ field-tenting activities. 
Table b should be helpful to those considering lei/icating the curriculuru 
development model dercribe-i in t'»is report. 
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Conclusions and Recornmendations Concerning Conduct of the Project 

!• A rather hiRh level of funding is necessary for the systematic 

development of instructional systems. On a small and limited basiSi 
the traditional method of curriculum development (teachers writing 
for personal classroom use) is not practical because of the lack of 
assessment I uneven qualityi and questionable benefits from the hlgjh 
development costs. Howevtri such high lovels of funding can be 
justified only if the materials and systems are widely disseminated 
and used* 

2» administrative arrangement ofx providing concentrated curriculum 
development funds to a selected school for on*-site development and 
try-out has proven a viable alternative for North Carolina and 
should be continued in the future • 

3* The team writing; appro.ich (i.e.i a professional writeri a tradesmani 
and a teacher) has proven to be an economical and hi^ly productive 
arrangement for producing curriculum materials and should be continued ^ 
In the future.' 

Conclusions and Recommendations Concerning The Instructional System 

1* Students in an Individualized instructional system feel that they 

share a much greater responsibility for learning* Students respond 

positively when given this responsibility. 
2» The learner finds^t^ very helpful to know the reason (rationale) and 

the expected performance (objective) before the leamlftg activity 

begins* 

3* The multi-media programs are extremely beneficial to all leamerSf 
but especially for the loamers v/ho have difficulty reading. 

4« The idea that a student can leam if given enough time is applied in 
this system. A student does not progress in this system until the 
more simple competencies have been mastered* 
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5. Each unit has a prepared teet including either theory test questiona or 
performance tekt^estions nnd sometimes both. The learner appreciates 
having in hand the instructor's checklist of the criteria for evaluat- 
ing the performance test. 

6. A letter grade has never been very meaningful to a prospective eraploydr 
for an occupational course* Through the use of the Vocational skill 
list I the student may show the employer which competencieia he possesses 
as verified by hie instructor. This builds in accountabiiyty for the 
instructor and the student • , \ 

?• The instructor in this system must chance from a dispenser of information 
to a manager of leaminn* In some instances this* role change is diffl*- 
cult I therefore! indepth inservice training: is required. 

8. In an individualized instructional system thr 'student evaluation must 
be individualized* This is nolf^easy because t evaluation becomes 
more subjective than the instructor has been accustomed to in the past* 
The number of competencie9 completed, the ability of the student i the 
effort of the student, and the quality of the student performance 
should be considered in evaluating the students progress* 

9. In this instructional system a student may enter or exit the program 
on any ryiven day. This flcxability offers the school administrator 
an asset that he never enjoyed before* 

10. The cost of, implementing an individualized system is greater -than the 
t^dition^l method of instruction. The cost may not be as great as it 
appears on the surface because there is a shift in cost from a large 
number of textbooks to more printed task packages and multi-media. 
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APPENDIX A 
Sample liini-Course Descripcions 
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COURSE TITLE: 
MINI-OOUHSIi;: 
QUARTER OFFERED: 
DESCRIPTION: 



Introduction to Agriculture 

Af^ricultural Careers ^ Leadership f 
First 

This mini-course will introduce to the students the 
importance of agriculture and the number of variojds 
agricultural occupations related to the world of Work. 
F.F#A» activities such as livestock judgingi parlia- 
mentary procedure, land judging and tools will bi^ 
inclticled* 



COURSE TITLE: 
MIKI^COUHSE: 
QUARTER OFFERED: 
DBSCRIPTION: 



Introduction to Agriculture 

Animal Science 

Secohd 

The students will develop an understanding of the 
basic fundamentals of animal science and its import- 
ance in local and national economics* 



COURSE TITLE: 
MINI-COURSE: 
QUARTER OFFERED: 
DESCRIPTIOtI: 



COURSE TITEL: 
MIHI-COURSE: 
QUARTER OFFERED: 
DiiSCRIPTION: 



Introduction to Agriculture 
Soils and Plant Science 
Third 

This mini-course develops an understanding of the 
importance of soil to our nation and to the susten- 
ance of human lives. A Land Judging Contest is 
included as a means of learning about soils. The 
course also covers the importance of plant science 
to domestic animals^ wildlifoi environmental 
beautificationi and society. 

Introduction to Agriculture 
Acricultural Mechanics 
Fourth 

The students will develop basic skills in identifyingi 
operating! and using agricultural tools and equipment 
efficiently. 



APPLIIDIX B 
r.asourj' Task PnckJi^ce 
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BM-VII-l 

UNIT VII ; CONSTRUCTION OF BRICK WALL USING APPROPRIATE PATTERN BOND 
TASK PACKAGE 1 ; LAYING UP A 4" STRETCHER WALL 

PREREQUISITES ; UNIT I, TASK PACKAGES 1-2; UNIT IV, TASK PACKAGE 1; 
UNIT VI, TASK PACKAGE II 

RATIONALE ! 

Th^ 4^' stretcher bonded wall is one of the most extensively 

used bonlds for the construction of brick veneer and partition 

/ 

walls. It is known as stretcher bond since all of the courses 
are laid using the stretcher position of a brick. Familiarity 
with the 4" stretcher bonded wall pays dividends to the mason. 

In this task package you will learn to properly position 
the mason line on established leads and to lay brick to the line. 
This 4" stretcher wall is only the beginning of many differer*" 
types of walls you will be building in the near future. In this 
task package you will also gain skill in building a stretcher 
bonded wall. Continue by reading the Objective and performing the 
Learning Activities and the Lear ning Practice . 
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BM-VII-l 
OBJECTIVE : 

Upon completion of this task package you will be able to lay up a 

4" stretcher wall between established leads maintaining the following: 

a. 3/8" to 1/2" mortar space between each brick lengthwise. 

b. + 1/8" for overall height for a given number of courses and 
wall hsight. 

c. All brick laid to a line. 

Your performance wi^l be evaluated in accordance with the 
instructor's checklist. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

1. View sound-slide package BM-VII-l. 

2. Refer to Unit III, Task Package 1; Unit VI, Task Packages 1 & 2. 

3. View figure 1, page 5. 

4/ Read and study Masonry Simplified , Volume I, pages 264 and 265. 
5. This completes the Learning Activity , Now begin the Learning 
Practice . 
LEARNING PRACTICE : 

Tools and Equipment 



1. 



Trowel 



4. 



Mason's lint 



2. 



Mortar board 



5. 



Corner blocks or pins 



3. 



Brick hammer 



6. 6 ft. spacing rule 
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BM-VII-1 

LEARNING PRACTICE (cont'd) ; \ 

1, Check with the instructor for the type of bricic to be used, 
and the height of the wall; then determine the brick spacing 
and mark them on the l^ads. \ 

2, Stretch a mason line on established corner leads, 

3, Spread mortar on deck. 

4, Lay 6 brick on the bed of the mortar to a line. Be careful 
not to crowd the line; this will cause a bulge in the wall. 
Also try to maintain a 1/16" space between the top edge of the 
brick and the mason line* Maintain a 3/8" to 1/2" mortar space 
between brick. 

5, Now that you are finished with the first course you are ready 
to start the second course. (Be sure to check that no brick . 
are below the line) . 

6, Secure half brick from instructor, 

7, Move mason line up to the second course, making sure the line 
Js adjusted to the correct position on the lead. 

8, Spread mortar on top of the first course of brick, 

9, On one end of the wall set a half brick In position bo it is 
flush with the bottom brick, at the same time keeping the top 
edge of the half brick to the line. 

10. Fill in the remaining section of the wall with brick maintaining 
the 3/8" to 1/2" mortar J int or head Joint. 
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LEMKIHC mCTtCE (cont*d) t 
11* KapMt all operations previously used for the first two 
coutaea In completing the remaining courses to the given 
^ haight + 1/8". 
12» VfhM finished for the day^ clean up work area and toola. 

Uelip alnce you finished the valli was It aa easy as you first 
thoughtt It probably vasn^t^ but doa*t be discouraged! you 
vlll get much better as you keep trying. Remember^ the 
longest journey begins with the single step. 
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APPEI'DT/ C 
Carpentry Task Fickn.^o 
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UNIT Xt : ROOr KRAMIir, ToK A htiuSK 
T ASK rACKAGi: 1 : CO.WN i'j\FTEKS 
PibnEOUISlTh?^ : UNI'lS I-VII; U.'ilTS Ia-X 
FvATIONALL : 

Many so-called common things are really good thinf^s, fake the 
common rafter, for inctance. It supports the rooflnp, material which 
protects the unfinished structure and keeps raindrop*; from falling 
on your head waiie vou work Inside* 

Now tiiat the wail framing for your hou?3C has been completed 
In Unit X, the next «tep, as mnnv carpentera believe, is to applv 
a covering over the walls in order to protect the structural members 
from the weather. This procedure also allows other vork to progress 
inside the house, i'he flrfit stage in providing this cover ir; to 
lay out and Cuc common rafters which become the foundation upon which 
tlie rest of the roofing material will be placed. Logicaljy, then, 
in this ' ck package you will learn how to lay out, cut, and install 
comon rafters for your house, using the plans and specifications 
provided. Continue, nov;, by reading the Objective and doing the 
Learning Activity nnd the Learning Practice . 
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C-XI-1 



OBJECTIVE: 



Upon completion of this task package you will be able to lay out, 
cut and install cormon rafters for a residential structure 
according to plans and specifications naintaining the following 
standards! 

a. length of common rafters is computed correctly with respect 
to span of building, pitch of roof, and overhang, within 
(4_1/16"). 

b. bird's mouth Is correctly cut on common rafters. 

c. ridge cut of comnon rafters is correctly cut to within 

(+ 1/1»>") of the required angle with respect to appropriate 
angle (+ 2*). 

d. tail cut of coranon rafters correctly cut with respect to 
appropriate angle (+ 2*). 

t. common rafters are properly positioned (+ 1/16") and nailed 

to plate and ridge (type of fastener and apaclng). 
£. overhang is of proper length (+1/16"). 
Your performance will be evaluated in accordance with the 
instructor's checklist. 
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LEARN IMC ACTIVITY ; 

!• View ^lound^sllde package an extra special feature, 

2« Read and study carefully pa^es 157-165 la Modern Carpentry # 

ending your reading with the section entitled Gable End Frane 

on page 165, 

3* This conpletea the Learning Activity ; begin the Learning Practice , 
LEARMINC PRACTICE ; 

Tools and Equipment 

1» 100 foot layout tape S« Radial am saw 

2, FoldinR wood rule b. Framing square 

3« Crosscut saw 7« Pencil 

4, Portable e'ectric circular saw 8, Combination square 
1, Contact your instructor and discuss the laying outg the cutting, 
and the installation of coinnon rafters. When you and your 
Instructor feel you are ready to proceed, go to step 2 in the 
Learning Practice , 
2« Refer to the plans for the house and determine the number of 
common rafters needed, the spacing between them, their length, 
their wldth^ and their thickness. Note - To determine length 
ot-the rafters you will need to know the slope of the roof and 
the amount of overhang required • 
3. Referring to the procedure outlined in ?lodern Carpentry , pages 
161 to 163, and using the framing square, lay out a comon rafter 
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C-XI-1 

LEARNING PRACTICE (contM) : 

on d straight and true piece of stock of the correct length, 
using the proper width and thickness of lumber. You should lay 
out for the ridge cut, blrd's-mouth (seat cut and plunb*cut), 
the tall cut, and provide for the proper overhang. 

4. If difficulty Is encountered in the layout, contact the 
instructor for help. Iftien satisfied that the rafter has been 
properly laid out, let the instructor check your final layout. 

5. Cut the rafter along the lines you have laid out and label this 
rafter as a pattern, 

6. All other common rafters may now be laid out using the pattern 
rafter as a model* 

7. So that the rafters may be properly positioned when erected 
into place, lay out the double plate according to the plans and 
specifications. 

8. After ypu have evaluated yourself on the work, contact the 
instructor. - 

9. After satisfactory completion of this Job you will be directed 
to the next task package. 

10. Place all of the connon rafters aside until you begin work on 
the next task package. 

No attempt at humor will be aada here-Just a hearty congratulations 
for a job well donef 

There's nothing com on about the way you study carpentry! 
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APPFUDIX D 
Iletala Task Package 
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M-I-13 

UNIT I ; MEASUPLIUn UF.VICES 

TASK PACKACL n3 ; UIAL IIJDICATOr. 

PREIIEQUISITEF. ; UNIT I, TASK PACKAGE 12 

H/lIO:tALE ! 

You have learned to test the dial indicator in your last 
package, How you will learn to test a piece of stock with the 
dial indicator. 

The dial Indicator can be, and is» used on all the machines 
in a machine shop. As you progress through titis course you will 
be asked to use the dial indicator to check and align workpieccs 
on or off the machines* How well and how easily you can do this 
depends a great deal on hov; well you learn the basic lessons 
In your task packages. 

Do a good job now and you vrill enjoy it later! 
OBJECTIVE ; \ 



Upon completion of this task package you will be able to use a dial 
indicator, vee blocks, and surface plate to test the concentricity 
(roundness) of stock. A standard of accuracy of - .001 of inch 
will be required. 
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LEATUNi:;a ACTTVITY ; 

1. View slide-souad program !1-I-13, 

2. Tlie vee blocks, also called V-blocks, are holding devices for 
roundstock. To find out something about them and how they are 
used, turn to page 59 in Metalwork Technology ^nd Practice and 
read section 92. Tif^ure 69 on the fiame page shows how the clamps 
are used with them. Now turn to page 210, figure A27, and see 
the v-blockr, used in another wnyj pa?>e 573, Eij»ure 1287 also 
shows the v-Mocks in use. 

3. You will be using the dial indicator again in this task 
pncka^e, so turn to pa^.e 446 In Metalwork Technology and 
Practic e and see some of the various uses of this measuring 
device, f^ead section 1152 on this and the next page and 
examine the pictures and illustrations. You^ are probably 
wondering why vnu are doing so much jumping around and 
looking. The reason for this is that the work you do in 

a task packapo is usually a basic function of the tools and 
equipment. luore are mnnv other ways to use these tools and, 
x;litle it may be sonetlme before you do use them, you should be 
avare of sone of these uses. 

4. Uead the section on v-bJock-, In Machine Tool Technolop;y , 
page SS, and art ice fi;:^ure 3-30. 
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M-I-13 

LEARInING activity (contM) : 

5. Machine Shop Operations and Setups > page 43, figure 41 
shows a picture of the operation you will be doing In this 
task package. Study it and notice that you can use this 
operation to check tapers. This practice will be useful for 
a later task package. 

NOTE: V~blocks should be purchased in pairs and the pairs should 
be kept together. Don't mix V-blocks. 

6, Go ^nto yz^at Lea rning Practice^ * 

LEARNING PRACTICE : 

Tools and Equipment 

1. Dial Indicator set 3. Surface plate 

2, V-block3 and machinist's 4. Pencil and paper 

clamps. 

1. Obtain from your instructor a piece of smooth roundstock ;'bout 
6** to 8" in length. 

2. Make the setup as shown in figure 41, page 43, Machine Shop 
Operations ar .'J Setups. 

3. Test the conctnur ic i ty of the roundstock at tJ^ch end and at 
each 1/2 inch v f the length. Record your readings on a piece of 
paper* 

4. You may wann, lo test other pieces of stock. If 8o> ask your 
instructoi. for some pieces to test. 
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M-I-13 

LEARNING PRACTICE (cont*d) ; 

5* 5hov7 your work to your instructor and, if you have any quest Ions , 

now is a p.ood time to ask him about them, 
6. \n\tn you have made the test, clean all the tools and replace 

them* Handle these tools' very carefully as nicks or burrs 

can limit their usefulness. 
You have completed the unit on measuring devices. While 
this has been a lon^, unit it also is a very basic, but important, 
part of your introduction to tnc machine shop crafts* Remember 
in all your future work that von are becoming a craftsman, and 
to be a craftsman vou must first be accurate! 
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Drafting Task^^aCkage 
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UIUT II ! SCREW TliRLADS AI^D FASTENERS 

TASK PACKAGE 1 ; DEFINITIONS OF SCREW THREAD TERIIINOLOCY 

PREREQUISITES : NONE 

RATIONALE ; 

The use of screw threads appears so frequently In the 
dally task of the draftsman that the coiranon fortas and toethods 
of representation nust be understood. The jobs that screve and 
other fasteners do are so vast that a draftstcan needs to be able 
to identify the various types and the particular Job that each 
does* I1ie draftsman should be concerned with the basic 
terminology of screws and screw threads. The draftsman's 
language is graphical > and he must know the relationship between 
his representation of screws and threads and the correct 
terminology his symbols are to express. You need to have <in 
accurate understanding of the terms that apply to screws and 
screw threads. "Get in the twist of things and tighten up all 
the screws in this package." 
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UM-II-l 
OBJECTIVE : 

Upon completion of this task package you will be able to Hat 
and define In writing, six conunon terma related to threads* 
Your performance will be evaluated in accordance with the 
inetructor's checklist. 



LEAia<lNG ACTIVITY ; 

1. Read pages 202-200 in Basic Technical Drawlnj^ > 
2* Read pages 154-158 in Mechanical Drawing . 

3. Review eound-slide presentation DM-ll-l^ today^a terrific show. 

4. Study figure 465 on page 202 in Basic Technical Drawing . 
Can you see tiie different items that are related to a help? 

5. S^udy figure 466 on page 203 In Basic Technical Drawing . 
Notice the difference between external and internal threads. 

6. Study figure 471 on page 205 in Basic Teclmical Drawing . 
Notice the variations in the pitch of each example. 

7. Study figure 472 on page 2U5 in Basic Technical Drawing . 

Do you see the difference between right and left-hand thread? 

8. Study figure 473 on page 206 in Basic Technical Drawing , Do 
you see tiie difference between multiple threads? 

9. Study figure 12-6 on page 157 in Mechanical DrawinR . 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY (contM) ; 
10. Looks as though you're not goofing around. You've finished this 

Learning Activity . Check with your instructor before starting 

the Learning Practice . 
LEARNING PRACTICE ; 

1. Study pages 202-236, section 202-208 in Basic Technical Drawing s 

a. From the pages listed above find six terma related to screw 
threads, 

b. List the terms found in part a on a sheet of paper. Leave 
two lines blank between each word* 

c. Define the words found in a^. Use the space beside the word* 

2. Study section 205, on page 204, in Basic Technical Drawing . 

a. List five thread forms found in the above section. Leave 
two spaces between each listing. 

b. Write the function of each thread form listed in 

c. Sketch each thread form listed in a^. 

3. Study section 208, on page 206 in Basic Technical Drawing , 
a. Write an explanation as to the relationship between lead 

and pitch. 

4. fie sura your name, today's date and this package number are on 
your paper. 

5. Now tell me, how many of your friends could do this? I know they 
couldn't do it like ycu do it. Take your work to the instructor 
for an evaluation. Beethoven was a perfectionist - why shouldn't 
you be one? 
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APPKIDIX F 
Typing Task Package 
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UMIT IV: PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LETTERS 



RATIDNALBi Letters plus tern papers are perhaps the two most inportant 
type problems you will encounter }^ Typing I, In typing 
letters you should always strlre for good ton, neatness, and 
accuracy because you are "selling*' your qualifications or 
your organisation to scneone else and /ou definitely vant to 
sake a good inpressi^n. 

A carbon copy is made of most letters in business offices, 
because one copy always remains on file for reference. Offices 
also hare printed stationery (letterhead stationery plus a 
matching envelope). In addition to looidng attractire, letter^ 
heads sare a secretary's time since she does not hare to type a 
return address on either the letter or the enrelope. 

There are two basic letter styles-^block style and sodified 
block style. See which style you prefer! 



OBJECTIVES Upon completion of this unit package, you will be able to type 
personal/business and business notes and letters in block and 
modified block styles to a degree of 98 percent accuracy. 
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IBARNINQ ACTITITrs 

There are no IxidiYldual taak packages for this particular 
unit. See caaeette tape U-lA on pereonal/businese 
lettere before beginning Section 2, See cMsette tape 
lisrlB on strictly business letters before beginning 
Section 3* Also consult the illustrations and study 
sheets in this package. lou will be referring to 
pages 86*96 in your Broim Text, 

LEARNIHO PRACTICE} 

HLck up correct amount of paper before beginning each 
section. This practice vill be divided into three 
sections. Correct errors in all problems. 

Section l-*>Mem08 aqd Personal Notes (5 half sheets) 

Memos in Block Style 

$}D, Problem 1, p. 86 (Read the actual content of this 

memo before typing it. Type 
problem only once.) 

What does block style moan? 

Problem 2, p. 8? (Half sheet; 60-8pace line; SS)--t0£ 

Bsrsonal Notes 

Ptx>blem 1, p. 87— bottom 

Problen 2, p. 89 

56c, p. 89 (Step 1 only. FoUov dlrectione and THINKi 
H)ID THESE 5 PROBLEMS UNTIL TOU COMPLETE ENTIRE PACKAQEI 

70 



Section 2^rPersonal/Bu3lnes8 Letters (3 full sheets) 



Have you listened to tape U-1A7 
Problem 1, p. 91 

Ptx)blem 2, p. 91 (Chang'j the return address to your own 

hone return address. See return across 
illustrations In this package. Send 
letter to Dr. Newkirk. What would be 
the correct salutation for this letter?) 

Plrobleni 3, p» 91 (Notice that the correct salutation for 
a letter addressed to a coropany is 
just Gentlfwien NEVER Dear Qentiemen) 

What does modified block style sean? 

Wnat is mixed punctuation ? 

What is open punctuation ? 

HOLD THESE 3 PROBLEMS TJNTIL YOU COMPLETE ENTIRE PACKAGEl 



Section 3-^-Duslne5a Letters (3 letterheads, 1 onionskin, 

6 small envelopes) 

Have you listened to tape U-IB? 

59D, Problem 1, p. 93 

59D, Problem 1, p. 93 ^Retype ^ihe same letter again but 

this time use block style . The 
spacing between various parts is 
the same, but where does every 
line begin in block style?) 

Problem 2, p» 95 (Study how to type carbon copies in 59C, 
p. 93 and in this package 

Which side of the carbon paper (felosey or 
dull) is toward you once you have 
inserted your carbon pack in the machine 
and are ready to begin typing? 

A carbon pack is composed of what parts? 

#When you type a problem with a carbon 
Copy, make sure you finish the problem 
completely after you'^start if possible. 
It is often difficult to realign the 
original and carbon copy (which you 
^\ cannot even see) at a later date. 
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Section 3 (cont* ) 

Address small envelopes for all letters in Section 2 
and Section 3 (6 enrelopes total). 

Study 6lB, p. 96 including the bottora or 
refer to "Typing Snail Envelopes" in this 
package. 

Place each letter on the right side of 
your desk and address envelope directly 
from typed letters. The envelope address 
should agree with address(es) in the letter 
in content> style, and spacing. 

♦ 

For the envelopes in Section 2 you omst 
type both the return address and the letter 
address. 

For the envelopes in Section 3 you do not 
need to type a return address since you typed 
these letters on letterhead stationery and 
would, therefore, have matching envelopes 
with a printed return address. ( Assume on 
business envelopes that you have a printed 
return address always.) 



TURN IN ALL PROBLEMS IN SECTIONS 1, 2, and 31 

(11 problems total plus carbon copy and 6 envelopes) 



TESTt 

Written or typed. 
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J'here are two basic letter styles: block — every line begins at left margin 

modified bloclC '-d) return address (if 

one) and datt^ beg:in 
at cen point 

(2) closing lines begin 
at center point 

There are two kinds of punctuation: open --no punctuation after salutation 

and no pinctuation after ^pjaaplt- ' 
mentary close ^ 

mixod--a colon (:) after salutation and 
a comma (,) after complimentary 

close 



Parts of a business letter in the order that they appear in a lettert 

return address (if no letterhead) 
date 

letter address 
salutation 
body 

complimentary close 

signature (in longhand with a pen never \ pencil) 
typed name 

typed official title or position (if one) 
typist in:).tial3 (also called reference initials) --the first 
letter of the first and last names of the 
typist which appear on a letter in small 
le titers with no periods or spaces. Through- 
out the textbook always use your own typist 
initials regardless of what the initials are 
in the problem. 

fTiclosure no tat ion --When the body of a letter states something 
is enclosed (or being sent in the saxae 
envelope with the letter), thei; an enclosure 
notation should be made two spaces below the 
t3rpist initials. For example, two enclosures 
might be shown as follows: 

(1) Enclosures 

(2) Enclosures 2 

(3) Eno. 2 

(U) Enclosures t Check for $528.^ 
List of Salesmen 

9^ . 7.1 
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carbon packt plain abcse^ or letterhead (sheet with name of company or 

orgar^izationj address j phone 
nuiaberj top executives i etc. 
already printed at the top) 

carbon paper ( dull eide^ toward v m after pack ia inserted 
in the tjpewrltfr'*) 

onlonaidLn (a thin paper used fc.^ carbon copies. A carbon 
copy is made of nost letters in an office and 
filed. If filed I the carbon copy or onionskin 
sheet would normally not contain m signature.) 

Carbon Copies r To make one carbon copy, place a sheet of carbon paper 
(glossy side "down) on a thin sheet of paper (onionskin). On top of the 
carbon paper, place the original sheet. After stacking the carbon pack and 
while hoLil..g the pack firmly, insert it in the typewriter and turn the 
right cylinder knob slowly until the carbon pack is positionec. around the 
cylinder. Then operate the paper release lever to even the carbon pack at 
the top and to prevent streaks frcro appearing on tho carbon copy due to the 
carbon paper itself wrinkling. Once you are ready to begin typing, check to 
make sure the dull side of the carbon paper is now toward you! 

For each additional carbon copy. Just add another sheet of onionskin (bottom) 
and another sheet of carbon pviper (top). 

Typing and makit.^5}^ne carbon rory Is known as preparing copy in duplicate 
(two copies • -jtiu original anci c\.^ carboi. c upy )• 'typing and making two 
carbon c-.pi?? i kv':>- pj-ej: r^ng ccpy in tri'-.:-'' ^.e (tr.ree copies -ore 
origina] and t j C'^rim copies,, etc* 



Dif f er^r o adcu rjs 1:^ j/s fc - i .-^ ^ either a turu address or a l^tt^r iL^resst 

lyoP '-.ar.te ^.tr-^ , Ro;>. Forest Hiiis 

Sanfo \. ^. Sanford, N. C. 27330 

P- 0- 3:- Roi:t9 h. Box 286 

SanfcH, r, 0. 27'i " Sanford, N. C. 2733O 

If an addroH*^ f.pplies t'^' 1 5man corumurdty where tliere are no streets, etc., 
place the name of the to^^: on one line and the name of the state on the next 
..line as fol icvs: 

Jaue Jackson 
vuir.nock 

Unrt)r Carolina 2860? 
Tou always need at least three lines for the letter address. 
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t}i<. '.t^uAv ,vWw«- d^pcKtts -^o^ , ^ ^ / A-tt-te, (UiJ XiP Ce(ie. 

Director of Adiai33i:>n3 
v.^^:, 'JJ^viLA^ Mer»c!ith College 

Haleigh, C. .27130 

^>s T ^ . 

^iKti^i(^,tic>%j Dear Slrt Wante ^po^cv i> 

A5 a senior at Sarf^nJ Central ttlgh School, I an 
intcr<isted in applylrig for admission to Meredith 
College for the 1973-7U terra. Fl^^se amd me an 
application forru plus any infonnation concerning 
^^ scholarships and loans that are available. If I 

m to attrnd col^er^ In Seprernb^r, T shall need 
scne ^^'rnnc^al as'^-l.^*/',r)'^e. I vould e*'^^ consider 
a vorr •v'^C/ propr 

If h r'^r^onni -^ntit * ^■'i<»v is t'^q'^lredf please notify 
re end specify any additional infonnotion I sight 
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tJ^C at^ ^ UK, (MoT 

nixed punctuation-^colon alter salutation and c<»nma after complimentary close h^t^ 
ERIC open puQctMtlan--.NO pane . ;adon r.fter laltttatlon or aft«r co«pll«entary eloae 
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To addres.s . ^^^1^^1:761(2^^ Tvp^ t^^' vriter's or .-^n^er's retmm addret » 
Kif oneX in thi^ Cpper 3I :r \:crner. lo not have to type a retiirn address 

on an envelope w'len it is already prit:ted :o corre^spond with matching letter - 
herd st^ti, ne^y.) If rm;3t tjpe tne i r.xkrxi adclr^sa on an envelope, begJ-n 
on T;he ^eco.^id J ^jne fro^' the top ^p-ige anr? ;.'.e third space from the left edge ^ 
^'5e M'^clc style anr' spica* 

::n>e the fin:, lir » n.?' let ter or envelope addr ^gg about 2" from the to p 

I^- FU or 13 > Begin about 2V from the lef t' ^ 
edge. Use bl«. ?t^i^^ ana . n^Oe epace, no matter how many or how few lines 
are required. 



k Zl? "c-de i>ur^'ber is 



h tbe return address and tho letter address. 

'ie return addr^R^*^ the letter address 



Lin?? ? 



Mi33 Kar^n Jo'^e? 



nforU 
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You ma/ b\>^11 in tuM ^- 1.^ , r^)-^ -^^.i*^ It aws>;*4ii'i. 

tha ol4 8C.find&nt ub' ?^?ia*^ ^ , or abbr^^xAte 1'^ ©♦'^^ording to A' 

?*i:;vt 'a 211 r 3oae .i:v.*f>i^ ^ ia^lgn^ited by the U»r>. Postal Departanetii, 
(CA)* Tlie Postal Departm^.t pre fers that ZIP Code^ be used with all stat^ 
ncjttes regardless of whi^ther thf> f^ue la apelled in full or the oW st&ndaru 
abbreviation is na^d, ZIP C^:^^^ ^-^st; hovnvet" n^ed vith all nev 2vJet*ar 
abbrerlatione '^a 7^-^ ' 
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r-K.: 1)1. < '() 

Live I. '''u cat ion T'lni: [..ck'ip;e 
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Pa)?e No. 



Competency • r ^^ ; J!rj:^ Jr.Li':£LL^ 

L A. P. Title .-^tinul.t:'uj Cuj ^.CK^^r^^. 



Compel. ^icy No. J42 



Lo:np^:tency Nu, 



\ 'ir.cn a nandcut 



DIRFCTIONS: To become ir.^st competent :n communicating effective v» 

.^u;,y>ncu -J.-^t yci ^^:pleu- Activity ' andor the I: r ividual 



. bra . " 



SI n ' 



A^'tt bo lr,<? ^ ' 

Aft-. - ^ ■ ' 
the : 



- i'^sifni a trndenark and write a slogan 

^ ' i iri^S V VOL f'*cl "Ti^. 



to ^ »e 



r ' ct^>^'--;- - aiv.t three 
e ir ^he':;e traaemarks ead '-.^ng^i.-s that 



1 -i , ^ 



iT'M.,. Source ^^J NC. I p. y^y^-i"l^ 



1 , ' oca to !'ar' 



.] : T- T r'idei^ v^t ifor^-iiotiv '■!'o^t 
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Onre, > j'c i/:J lie \^ iuout, locate and coi.^jiet'^ tiic self -evaluation 

exercisfs ni Sec-ion 2 yjl' the . LiTdout, VJhcn ycu hcvc coniplcc^d tius 



given tabiv .1 ^^r.j,-'- , ■ - f-r- • T'^' ^ " 



75) 



69 



trad'-inark wi]] -n.iMe tlv/ nurchus-.r to rcco^ni^^u t),- uruduct and the compari/ 



»: .1 i luuduci, Kan> 

;\itent Office 
• ii. -ise^, Althougi; the 



\dvert ist ■ ' ^ ' ' 

tj '^member a .-i ^ ^ J 'V' 

If rnc prospect • ^' .^i^tz-o/r - - f^'i ^' 



^ } d '.r; iL'ri M\t. 
r- . ; , ^ .-)u television, 
. .c J^i ^iijv oil the t;ioduct 



'1 t ' ' 



AM' ^ 
^' :> r d a *' t 



n t T 



so 



1, \ tr.ia- 



()n the -.t 



0 thirt}'-one tradcinarh 

tlie n'anie of the 
♦ IS a piv,tino, pi ace 



= -anaards, u:>e the lowest 




III. rrs' •■>c. 
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23, 



;i-..;sA:-.fic:j| 
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-Ano»h«f 
Salisfiod 
Customer" 
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K A trademark ii a Jistiactuc, :*^r\ m^; 3>r^.a (^t a product. 

n» Trade r- ark Nur-ber .Imjlj- 1 ' l Ot or Company Name 

■ — - J , .bonnet Margarine I 

2, 2 ( S ; ^ ord Motor Company 

2 ' ysier Motors 

4,. 2 (^^) ».cll'i Shampoo 

5;, 2 tS) iuiiis World Airlines 

0, 2 (5) Kodak (Cameras and Film) 

7^ 1 White Stag (Clothing) 

J., ' Zipper 

* 1. ,r Dry Ginger Aie 

•0, . . ' - r^^j^" 

r . v.^'^i-a^ Car) ^ 

1 >^ 1 « n "-^alt 

13^ L'l ] (5il Company 

14* f j -^''-^ 

\ , ; '>'ti> Mottress 

i '^ tji • iouil Telegraph Delivery / 

13, • ' "^^^ lUectric * 

20, \ [Davidson Motorcycles 

2^ 'Ml ^ ^. P 

■ . . c I • , olephone 



^ 1 ^ , , . • i - hoods 

. ii Sp.uk ' 

• • I i can Motor' 

^ -» ' > , ' ■> ' yhOLind Bus 

^ , .lany 

r , ' la inch's n.ici ir.es 
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H.\NrOUr H . SECTION" 3 



a trie! 



I, Locate a tridcmark that meets ^ach of the foli"' •ti|^ standards and paste 
it on the ri ^ht • • 

Picture 

Desigr* 
Nuriber 
letter 
Words. 



! 



i 



Dcsigi/ a lujuinaTk that r^ct . ^^ad. ^-t the foil ' :t 'mC...^^) and y 
,tne njt^Tiie c*' ,i^.e prcdm r or ccnpany thfit it repi ii ;.. 

Picture 



/ / 
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Page 9^ 



A 5lof;jr. is a phrase or a short sentence Uia .j. be repeated word for 
word. An id-^ntification of the product , - dcicrij^t ion : f the product, or a 
promise of a benefit to the purchaser i aally eluded in the slogan. In 
•some cas'es two or mre of the^e diaraetrti '>t cs z^'- coirbincd. To be effective 
a slogan rced5 to contain at least two or three ot the following features, 

1. It*needs to be brief and to the point, ^ 

2. It needs to make a sugc^^L^tion . 

3. It needs to be easily rcn;jnl)er.:d . 

4. It needs to be lolated - the piu^ac . 

5. It needs to be ca'c'iy. 

6. It needs be ac^^cript . 'c and colo, .ui. 

Since slogans are irx>re successful :n veiuni n/ 'ia, chcy need to be easy 
to say and ea^y to reiiicn^er. 

/ Slogans arc usf^d in conj ^ion with cth:^^- :=uic.> pror.ocion tools to 
.V.crease sales la advertii^ing ^a;,>ni^,,>. . AO rti^ei:^ ui'o the sloguis to keep 
th** tiai!>e a'^d imnf.e ?^ the pr^ ^ '^"^ ^^f - ' th^' r/;;^l^^ T^^ nrdcr for a slogan 

^ I'.e ' jI-'Uc with sor.'? 



• ver a 



degree n * ^ 

Many w-iter« u*^^ figures '>t 
h'.jpcr v.. 1. J r • 

words 'Ap* .-^c^I i^, 
in its tru*-* niean^nj?. - i * 

or as^ 1^ tl f» lovibt oiter i5cd 1 
a cigarette should'* i c '-"^ ' 



i i^' s](i:<jv- t.o ucid color, vrri<?^v'. 

' ^/^v^ i \' -^ A ci iher IiJ;:jcs 
vpc'VM ' . (,n'**' taste food like 

- ^n^* M'^cd a slr»f/r.n.. 
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M'r'- »p|>r -pr^' a^'t. 



njuaiJ ,iVM>. j f the s log;in m^^ets n 
lu.in rhi' nanif* of the. product oi 



Of- •! ; ^ - 

" ' ) HI ^ ' I 
Camel « ' 



BRIEF 



CATCH ^" ^FFJ- U 



4 



-4 

} 



Yovt ^ 



IDEA RL' 
LAiED TO 
PRODUCT 



TFVL 



OP 

COMPANY 



r 



-t- 



T 

i 



....4- --4 
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4 — ./ . - 



OLA RU 

M'f:n TO 
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i — 



> ",VkTi4 



''■":~t, flu'. 



p <ouuf;r 
uk 

it'OMPAJ^iY 



i X 



-■I- 



H'>rih| 



I y. 



.1 ' m'i 



\ 
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s;a HON 6 

^ *.Kror r tf 0 ' Mt^b listed Uiw 
n^lrr.'^ci ^ 'V'^t^ ^ unrest xr^.. 



yd at least tnr^:' uf the above staiuJjrds toi 



I - 1 tv -b in vour oric;inal slog-'^n. 
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: k hou 'L^Mi people uho t'.^. 5 vLplojcl i:i thirj trndr. nre 
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ri-:CilAIIICAI DtViiTIDG 

COHFETETJCV* 7r*^TFJII!T>: 
imiT I. PICTORIAL DRAWiriG 

lo Draws an isometric illustr-tion of a cube using the principles 

of is:)mGtric projection. 
2. Draws cxn isometric viev/ of ar. object that has inclined planes. 
3» how to select the prope icoinetric axis for illustrating 

an object. 

Diav/s ra-i isometric view of an object that has a circular plane. 

5. Dra'v/s an isometric view of an object that has curved surfaces. 

6. Draws and constructs offset measurements in an isometric ill- 
ustration. 

?. Draw.i r>r oDxique illustration of cube using the principles 

of obliriue projection. 
&. i)rawG an oblique view 'j^r an -j'D^oct -^.r-A. nas angles and inclined 

9. Pr-iwn rri oblique view oi un chzf^cx th.t has circular pluios. 
10. Distirumishe.-. bet'^een cabinet ;aid cavalier drawings. 

UT'IIT IV. CO:i"^RIICTr> A 6 T^^' c r^^CHER PRIC/ WAIL 

1. >^ot6 Up f'/ork ai 

2, Dc tannines wail location. 

5« Spreads Dortax* and outcors bx "k. 

^. Lays orick by forehand and backhand methods using eye alignment. 

uniT V. :.vi. c-f ^Aiiy^-o^rrs >l/;Ju^'^Y walls 

!♦ /liOw'o - priacipJ^fc;!: mvol- ii^ 2^ ^'.^.aral bonding, utm-.^- 
s^vcil-^p r,er!-Cu cf masoai^:' ur.itc. 

Know3 how to tie tv:o or more wjthes of masonry together with 

corim^ u-., L ties. 
-x^ ^ ^.t'.i.ri.cj l-yvj th^ priJ ;ir!le of adi a „-lon of grout cc.itributes 

I. 5t/ . ^ r-"^^^ hrnding -x c< .Ity 'a-I-I.* 

^ 1 ^' 

df^iii' - i\\3'l^V>^: r^i^uZK^ iv'.Cr-r, and stretcher positions 
Oi' fi. 'c^'T ' units in l\ \m11. 
2, Recop j rcr. cho followinG bonded \;ali doGigns: 
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^: -vT[ 
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?>9 



. or n « 



.:our i 



^lur'lo;i i' nrcorJ'mcc witi.' the 



- ^j,-. \. s> icl: lonfM.h vise, 
. ..uni" r of covvcr^c 



( r of ^ou"^'.'/ r^. 
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DA- IV 

L'OST Tb:st (cont'd? 
UNIT iV: FOUNDAliON AND FGOli.u; !;LL/MLS 

Student Section ^ i^ate 

DIREC TIONS for FKRFOKMaNCE TLST: 

Before beginning vour test, study the standards in the instructor's 

cherklist. 
1. L'r::w a foundaLion pln.\.. 

a. Obtain a sneet oi 8 i/i x 11 paper fro-; your instructor. He 
will provide you with, cue proper layout to use. 
-"b. Study figure 40- M m page 280 in Arc hitectural Drafting and 
Des ign. 

c. Draw a slab foundfition of the plan in figure A0*13. 

d. FoiJow the dir^rr.v r^v gix^^n in problt;m ore on page 280, 
o'lsrcj^^rding t'l^ f ^ r i-I^.a in ti^wrcs 1-2. 

e. Dlir.ension the p;an, urtvidii.g notes where necessary. 

f. Ur,r ) Ai ha,^ .nr.-^l-tc. 'lie Job,- have your instructor evaluate 
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i/n-vii 

Al^^lNG Act jy-riY 3^_<J\tJ <J ) : 

TASi; PACKAClv 1:^ 1 i \ i ^ li.R WALL 

TASK 2: LAYING ih A i^LiUHN COUNLR LEAD 

lAbK FACK^XG!'. 3; I -XMM. yp /un A" SIRi fCHER BRICK WALL 
lASK PACKAGE A: c'' KLibK'^ AL^'.i.i. CURI^LR LEAD 
1A:;K PAC^Af-F S: 4 A 12'' iMLAS'LR Ii: B'' STRETCHER WALI. 
'^.'-K PACKA; . f>; 1 lLu:>i/v.j i.;C ' . n^t'ER W.'LL 

TA^- PALvV;.- 7: H" W^LI. i COIL:'.. i>0:*[) 
TAl^K PACK^ACE : 1' ' fAV'.Y' \; - i\ .;'>LVCIIER BOND 
rr0v,oc"'i vitn vour . nt';-* -J c'^^.d when you are 

ready for *"nc unit eval"i!i n, fwU:.jrt y.>i.: in^trucLor.^ . 
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DA- IV 

POSf TllST 

UNIT IV: FOUNDAIION AND FOOTING DETAILS 

Student Secti(.n ^Date 

< 

DIRECTIONS for MATCHING TLSl': 

Match the statements in tho right-hand coluirr) with the word they des- 
cribe in the left-hand column. Place the letter- from the matched 
phrase in the space provided In front of the word in the left-han^ 
col unm . 



!• 


Foundat ion 


.1 . 


Provides tru» base ^or attaching the 








exterior u.:lls to the foundation. 


2. 


Footing 










b. 


Supports the load of the building 


3- 


Concrete 




ibo.e tue ground line and transirrlts 








the weight of the house to the footing. 


4, 


Foundation v • ; 












Pro^'ides a level and uniformly dis- 


5. 


Pier and col ur.r.? 




tributed support for the structure. 


6. 


N:u.'\cr bol" 


( 


l>o( tor Coolers because it can be 








poured to maintain a firm contact 




.^li is 




with c'^ ' <-uppoTting soil. 


8. 


Girder 


G. 


Maj '^r horizontal support r embers upon 








which the floor system iff laid. 


9. 


Joist 












Voii m{ iht- floor system that is 


10. 


Cripples 




pU'vt^d cn Ihd girders. 
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Uf^*-: to rii^e the floor level without 
tbo use a higher foundation wall. 

lu Distribu^ci, the weight of the house 
over a Iarg,e area. 

Vert.i.:ai r.Lr.^.bers uf^uaJly made of con- 
Crete, btick, steel, or wood, which 
are u;.. 1 t-; suppo^'t the floor systenri. 

j. Are embcddor! in the top of the foundation 
and hold the sill to the foundation. 

V. Used to ptevent attack by termites. 
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DA- IV 

mUT iV: FOLX'jAIiON Ahi) oFLNc; DETM' 

) 

DIRECTIONS for CDMFLLTIO:: TF^T: 

Complete the following statements or questions by writing in. the 

appLopriane ansvA in c*'i'_ impact (s) provided. 

(1) _ 

(2) • ' 

(3) . _^ 



(5) 

:,. !!l'-it .irt.' tl ..■ ttr-e \.. ■£ i.^fj '.Ions'' 



3. '^h It i - .ft tc- 



4. 
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DA- IV 

L^OST TESt (contM} 
UNIT IV: FOUNDAliON AND FCDliiU; I'^LIAILS 

Student _ Section Uate^ 



DIRE CTIONS for PKRFOFMANCE TLST: 

Before begitining vour test, study the standards In the instructor's 

cherklist. 

— < 

a. Obtain a aatet Ji H HI x 11 paper fro"- your instructor. He 
will provide you with the proper layout to use. 

b. Study figure 40-1 \ m page 280 in A rchitectural Drafting and 
Design* 

c. Draw a slab foundation of the plan in figure 40*13. 

d. FoiJow the dir^.rt.; t^v g ^^^n in problem one on page 280, 

:'src)^cird i.ng t'l^ f ' -r i-^.^a in fi^:^ra;5 1-2. 

e. Diir.ension the pian, urcvidiiig notes where necessary. 

l-to> -We ob. have vour instructor evaluate 



10.1 



\ 

\ 
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DA- IV 

i mRUCTOR'S ChECKLlST 

Acceptable Unacceptable 

1. Neatness of drawing. 

2. Line quality. 

3. Lettering spaced properly. ' - 

4. Lettering legible. 

5. t\'jL\(r^,cy of drawing. ^ 

6. Comp let une^b uf d lifior-s i oiis 

7. Placement ot d-ime^ c^ior^'- . J 

8. Correct fouodatiun d. ' / , 

9. Foundation placed ct^ ' . r. ly tor 

support of the scruttiire.. 
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nJTLHDIX L 

) 

Instructor's Pertorrilanco Checklist 
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CERTIHEO BY 



VU( M UiNM SKILLS RliCOHD 
(JI.L^'Ji.K - I/-,\fTJNG - MI.CIIAHICAL 

i^ATE_ 

TITLE 
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t M ■»! Draws isowetiic views of objects, 

(i. A Sj i^raws uffsel ruoasurt moo r s .iml si-cLit/iis 
objecis diavm IsumcLricnily . 

I M :>j Diaw.s ubiique »! i 1 ubt CcJlu^ iw of objects. 

II. M Sj DrawiS oblique iliujlrations usiur, 
cabinet method. 



01 ^. iir»vK 



;i, M Dravd; square thread-: usln^^ 
I on vera ioua I uWtn^ d. 



it, M :>1 Dr.'iwj threads ui-ir- si.T^.piiCied ..lul 
schematic met^ds. 

,i M > j Draws square aiu! hexa^iPnal bolt ' 
and nu»:s. 

}, M Sj Identifies maciiinc, cap v.ad s^r ^crews* 

it M Sj Draws cams which U5i0 uniforr.i mot inn. 

-i M 31 Draws cams which l'^-? b.ir ^mIC r::^Ci.'':. 

'4. *i S] Draws cams wlach usu uni 1 -..^ . < 
accelerated* notion, 

[I M C-rticulatos and draw5 tootli profit' 
of spui gears V 



[l MS] Cal ulateri and draws spur ^farn 
ix.iu^ binipiifled method. 

IL M Sj CaU'ulates and draws spur ;',(^ars 
usLn^; cotiventianal method, 

[L M Sj b; iWj bQvel gears usin^ simplilivd 
method, 

lb M Sj Uraw3 worm gears using simpHtied 

mvHbod . 

[I \i si ^ iruct:>^ prisms ULin^; parallel 
J ii'v-': Jc vtilopment . 

IL M SJ Ci !' iructii pyramids an<i com s 
V'^iixy, radial line dovelopmc-fit* 

[L M S] Cfjrstructs transition pieces by 
t r ian^^ulatit-n. 

IL n si Const jucts line, bar, and pie 
cliarts. 

[L M Si Uiaws simple detailed working 

J ' av; ii'igs 

[L M Sj Draws simple assembly working 
drawings, 

[ , S] Jd tit ifies basic t^bop pre cesses. 

'IMS) lu*jatifiG5 basic operations 
; performed on drill press, lathe, 

j cind milling machine, 

[L M S) ^;rciWLi machine shop layouts to 
scale* ♦ 



*2ral At Ml ado 



(L :l 5] ^-J :Jt.io"u (Hv-rgetic 

[L ti.o] L^^up^r :ive ':..th iuotructor-: and r.cqociatefi 

[L II S] Uop^ ndjt)lc 

[h M S) Punctual 



Code - L - Limited skill requires supervision. 

"~ * M - Moderate skill requires minimum suporvision. 
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S - Skilled works independently 
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Ari'tjn)ix II 

Vocational Skill 1. 
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^ z >>» 
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IOC) 
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^^j rcle One KoGnon so 

!• I like havinc t;*'"* rer>rc:'sibi*' > ic '.* > unu^*! 
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1 like tin 3 ne\/ sy?5tr.r. of 1^^ nai. : rno. ■** r>j\ listeninc to an inscrxtor lecture. 



T r|-.^^ .,-.1 * i^r. 0^'- '^-'Ti^'^.t of t'l'^ re r-ors for lenr.i (!?Ttion.iie)* 



Iri 1 to -ve ti*:: t of •,;h-^t I iv c^^^octed tc do (Objective). 



r i 



I like to :)•^ '.-> Ir v:- " 



Urcn conipl^-^ior. of . t-^r- , 1 I'^ol -^o-tident that I havo ^cl.j^ved the Objective, 



i;:.it do 5 li^-- --^^r ' I ^ V 



:£>t^ .ctior.'-l rvste.n, I :hiii. it is rro: 



:1. '"''\^t do :'o\i disl:/' 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT PLAN* 
In-Service Training in Individualized Instruction 
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This staff development plan has been prepared for use in conjunction with 
the curriculum materials developed in the summer 1972 Sanford Research Project, 
Sanford Central High School, Sanford, North Carolina. The curriculum materials 
were designed to cover the first year of instruction in the occupational career 
clusters of drafting, masonry, metals, and carpentry. The instructional pro- 
gram at Sanford Central High School is based on two hours of instruction per 
day, five days per week. 

The Sanford curriculum has been designed in an individualized instruction 
format, enabling each student to pursue specific learning objectives at his 
own rate of speed. Since this approach is totally different from the group 
instruction to which many teachers are accustomed, the staff development plan 
focuses on this aspect of the program. In the In-service workshops outlined 
below, the instructor should be able to develop those skills necessary for 
management of the individualized curriculum. 

The plan is to be used as an in-service training program for the instruc- 
tional staff. Comoonent parts of the specialized staff development plan are as 
follows: 

I. ORGANIZATION — the overall structure and requirements for 
conducting a staff development program. 

II. IMPLEMENTATION — the structure and manner by which the 
in-service staff development plan is to be conducted. 

III. CONTENT — the methodology, objectives materials, and other 
information needed to familiarize staff who will be 
administering an individualized instructional system. 

IV. EVALUATION — methods of assessing the effectiveness of the 
in-service training program. 



I. ORGANIZATION OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 
A. PROGRAM ACCEPTANCE 
1 . Attitudinal Dimension 

One of the essential ingredients for activating the process of chanqe from 
one type of instructional mode to another is the creation of a climate for 
such change through development of proper attitudes regarding the acceptance 
of the program. The overall success of any new program depends in large part 
upon those who are delegated the responsibility to see that the program is 
carried out. In order to make certain that this or any other innovative program 
is given a fair chance for success. It must be nurtured in an atmosphere of 
positive thinking and enthusiasm. Before beginning the task of implementing 



♦Submitted by Educational Development, RCA Service Company, Cherry Hill, 
O New Jersey 
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an individualized program^ the administrator and staff personnel who will 
become involved with the program must be given a sufficient amount x)f 

information to understand its objectives and methods and to develop a 

positive attitude toward it. The philosophy of individualizing instruction 

must be accepted by everyone involved before a specific plan or proposal is 
developed. 

2. Methods of Gaining Support 

A successful marketing job by the project administrator should result in 
a staff which Is responsive and which has positive attitudes toward making 
the project a success* The chancM for success will be greatly enhanced as 
a result of having a dedicated andr cooperative staff team. 

Some methods which an administrated might use in selling the concept of 
Individualized instruction to his staff as well as to his administrators and 
boi^d members are as follows: 

d. Dissemination of written materials which clearly support the 
position or arguments that he is trying to establish. 

b. Visitations to other school systems which have similar types 
of programs. 

c. Employment of experts in the field (consultants) to make 
presentations for the administrative and instructional staff. 

d. Assistance from state education department personnel. 

It is suggested that if the program does not have the strong solid 
support of the people who will become involved^ as well as support from the 
superintendent and board, it should be deferred until such support becomes 
available. 

3, Developing Program Proposal 

When It has been agreed that the philosophy of individualization is 
desirable, the next step is to develop a plan or proposal which describes how 
the program is to function. The development of this plan should involve key 
staff people who will eventually be involved in Implementation. In order to 
anticipate reaction from administrators and board members, the proposed 
program should be written so that the content includes the following: 

(1) Goals and objectives of the program 

(2) Administration of the program 

(3) Staff requirements 

(4) Procedure for implementation 

(5) Program cost— facilities, equipment, curriculum, hardware, 
and software 

(6) Methods of evaluating the program 

The plan should be a modest one which will not overwhelm the board, 
teachers, or community. 

Assistance in the preparation of the proposal can be obtained from an 
experienced consultant who can supply local school system personnel with 
additional information and alert them to the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of programs. 
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B. STAFF FOR IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 



Having achieved the necessary suppor*t and approvals to proceed with the 
implementation of an individualized system of instruction, the next step is 
to put together xthe organizational structure to deal with the in-service 
staff development program. 

1 , Project Administrator 

The project administrator of the in-service staff development program 
should be clearly designated; his responsibil ities should be established, 
and he should be given ample time to plan and conduct the program. It Is 
suggested that the project administrator plan to visit school systems which 
have had successful Individualized instructional programs in operation and 
spend a sufficient amount of time with the project administrator, staff, and 
students. The time he spends in these schools will be highly valuable in 
that he will get an opportunity to observe an actual operation ahd see first- 
hand how an operating program functions as well as being able to ask questions 
^p€rt"*nenttc development and implementation of his own program. 

2. Specialists \ 

The assistance of qualified people is essential in conducting an \ 
effective in-service program. In a large school system where a similar pro- 
gram is already in operation, assistance may be obtained from within the 
school system. However, in a system that does not have people who have this 
kij^d^f experience, it is necessary to hire outside consultants who have the 
expertise to assist in the in-service staff training program. Individuals 
who are brought in to conduct an in-service program are generally better 
accepted by local staff because of the demonstrated expertise and because of 
background and experiences in a variety of schools offering this kind of 
program. These individuals bring with them experiences beyond those of the 
local staff and can contribute greatly to the implementation of the program. 

The qualifications for sucl^a person or persons are as follows: 

a. Individualized Instructional Systems Specialist — a person who has a 
thorough understanding of how an Individualized system operates, sound know- 
ledge of curriculum development, ability to develop individualized learning 
packages, understanding of administrative and staff requirements, ability to 

' design and write a comprehensive proposal with detailed cost analysis, and an 
interest in the particular local program. 

b. Curriculum Content Specialist — a person who has knowledge of curriculum 
development, understanding of behavioral objectives, previous experience in 
working with an individualized instructional .system, and a knowledge of 
occupational education. 

It is suggested that the in-service staff development workshop have at 
least one pe»^son with the above-mentioned qualifications to assist the project 
adnimstrator in conducting the workshop. If there are more than ten partici- 
pants in the in-service workshops, it is suggested that the workshop have an 
individualized instructional systems leader and the necessary number of 
curriculum content specialists to enable teachers to work in small groups with 
a ratio of one specialist for every six teachers. The size of the small 
discussion work group has proven to be an effective means of getting everyone 
to participate actively while also allowing for individual attention and 
evaluation by the group leader. 
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A careful assessment of the local staff should be made in order to deter- 
.mine whether certain individuals have the expertise required for the program. 
In a large school system, assistance may be obtained from people in other 
schools with the system who ha\/e the required expertise, 

II. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

A. TIME ALLOTMENT 

Perhaps the single most essential element in implementing the program 
effectively is additional planning and training time for teachers and admin- 
istrators. Staff training and planning time should be initiated well before 
an attempt is made to implement even pilot programs. Ideally, the in-service 
program should be conducted prior to the*start of the new school yeare It is 
much easier to begin a new program at the start of the year rather than trying 
to begin after school has started. 

It Ts suggested that the staff be given an ample amount of time not only 
to attend the staff development workshop but also to make necessary changes 
such as ordering textbooks and multi -media materials, developing slides, 
altering physical facilities, obtaining equipment and supplies, and preparing 
other materials. It is suggested that at least one month be given to the 
staff member for this entire task. The extent of multi-media or other new 
materials to be incorporated in the individualized instructional system will 
determine the need for additional preparation time needed for the staff. 

Having designated a particular starting date with the'^Hotted time for 
the in-service workshop, the project administrator should prepare a written 
hand-out which clearly establishes the purpose, content, and schedule of 
events which are to take place during the workshop. The program goals should 
be clearly spelled out so that the participants know exactly what the expected 
outcomes are. It is suggested that at least a week be devoted to the in- 
service workshop. In scheduling the topics of the workshop, program activity 
should be arranged to enable the staff to work both in small groups and 
individually. 

8, PLANNING THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

Prior to conducting the in-service workshop, a comprehensive plan should 
be written to outline what is to be accomplished during the workshop. The 
working plan should clearly set forth the objectives of the program and other 
pertinent information. It should also contain a flow chart of how the program 
will be organized and conducted. This material should be assembled and 
disseminated to the participants of the workshop so that they may have an 
opportunity to study it before starting the actual in-service staff development 
program. 

Additional instructional materials are required in most schools to 
ffnplement individualized learning. Therefore, additional Resources must be 
obtained or existing resources must be reallocated to purchase these materials 
as\well as for consultant services and necessary facility alterations. To 
assist the project administrator in conducting the in-service workshop, it is 
suggested that consultant services be purchased in such areas as writing 
behavioral objectives, developing and writing learning packages, developing 
multi -media materials, and implementing the instructional program. The 
consultants selected should have the capability and expertise to stimulate the 
participants of the workshop and alert them to new procedures. 
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C. INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES IN THE WORKSHOP 
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Depending upon the ninnber of teachers that are to be involved in the 
' In-service workshop, it is suggested that the project administrator plan his 
particular implementation program to utilize a variety of instructional 
approaches, including large group instruction, small group instruction, and 
individual teacher assistance sessions. Since there are certain problems 
which probably will occur regarding Implementation that are peculiar to a 
given area, the -project adbninistrator should allocate lime to meet on an 
Individual basis with staff members in seeking solutions to these problems. 

Since this particular in-service plan deals with converting the staff 
from group instruction to individualized instruction, the format of the 
in-service workshop should utilize an individualized approach. The over 
expenditure of time in lecturing (groupoinstruction) to staff should be 
avoided. After the introductory session, the group should be broken into 
smaller groups using the curriculum content specialists as group leaders so 
that the staff members may begin familiarizing themselves with subject matter 
and approaches they will have to master in order to implement the individual- 
ized instructional system successfully. The project administrator should 
consult individually with teachers to make certain that they understand the 
concepts and are making satisfactory progress. 

Part of the implementation plan should focus on the actual staff involve- 
ment with the unit and task learning packages. The staff should be given a 
set of letrning packages in their given areas of the curriculum and have the 
opportunity to study and proceed through the packages as a student would. 
Having members of the staff play the part of a student will enable them to 
experience first-hand how a student might react to this individualized 
approach. Individual staff members will perform activities as prescribed in 
'l>oth unit and task packages. Upon completion, the participant will evaluate 
fiis own progress = The success of the individualized instructional system will 
be determined by teachers who are charged with the responsibility for imple- 
menting the program. Therefore the staff must understand the system and be 
able to provide proper direction to students. » 

D.; OPERATIONAL CHECKLIST 

As project administrator, it may be necessary to perform a number of 
activities and make various arrangements prior to actual starting of the in- 
service workshop. To assist in this task, the following checklist of questions 
has been prepared. 

1 . Has the program proposal been approved? 

2. Have arrangements been made to obtain the service of consultants? 

3. Has a definite starting date and length for the workshop been 
established? . 

4. Has the location and needed physical facilities been established? 
.5. Has a detailed flow-chart been prepared indicating when activities 

are to occur? 

6. Have the participants of the in-service workshop been given 
sufficient notice to make necessary preparations? 

7. Has a document been prepared detailing the following: 

a. goals and objectives of the workshop 

b. expected outcomes of the workshop 

c. daily schedule of activities 

d. content of the workshop 

e. evaluation of the workshop 
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8. Has necessary equipment, materials, multi-media, and software been 100 
procured or rented? 

9. Have arrangements been made for staff visitations to other school 
systems? 

10. Has additional money been allocated to cover the cost of the in- 
service workshop? 

n. Have arrangements been made to hire clerical help for the workshop? 

12. Have arrangements been made to hire oersonnel to develop multi-media? 

13. Have all items related to the cost of conducting the in-service work- 
shop been identified and budgeted to provide a total cost? Has the 
following been accounted for? / 
a. project administrator and staff salaries 

b* travel expense 

c. consultant services fee ^ 

d. equipment and materials rental fee 

e. equipment, muUi -media, and materials cost ^ 

f. duplication of instructional material cost 

g. clerical and support personnel salaries 

h. telephone, postage, and miscellaneous expense 

14. Has additional time been allocated for individual staff members to 
implement program in their own area? 

15. Lastly, have the necessary stimuli been present to generate 
enthusiasm and a desire to make it a successful project? 

III. CONTENT OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

A. PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 




Since an in-service plan is designed for the purpose of brinqinq about 
change, it is essential to formulate a statement of philosophy to set forth 
the goals of the program. The statement and the goals identified will serve 
as the foundation for the program. A typicaj statement might be as follows: 

For generations educators have been tryinq to adjust the student* 
to the curriculum rather than the curriculum to thei^tudent. The 
result has been an inability to deal with individual ^differences 
among students because of reliance on traditional group Instruction 
methods. "Individualized instruction" is an attempt to deVw*;op a 
delivery system of instruction by which we will take into considera- 
tion a student's individual differences in ability, interests, and 
learning goals. 

The major goal? of the individualized instructional system are 
to provide the best learning situation possible for all students ' 
and to help each student plan his own educational development. 
These goals might be stated as follows: 

a. to recognize each student's educational needs by providing 
him with the opportunity to learn and master material at 
his own rate. 

b. to improve the general learning environment of the school. 

c. to enable students to learn, think, and make decisions in 
today's technological society. 

B. COMPARISON BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND TRADITIONAL SYSTEMS 

<. 

By comparing an individualized instructional system with a traditional 
instructional system, it is possible to contrast the different roles that 
each requires of both teacher and student. 
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The workshop should make clear to the staff the distinct differences in l 
the new role requi/ements of both teacher and student in an individualized 
instructional system. Recognizing that these are new roles to be mastered, 
ample time and consideration should be given to allow for the proper develop- 
ment of the roles in the most effective and efficient manner. 

1 . Role of the Teacher— Traditional vs. Individualized 

The role of the teacher in a traditional system is to provide instruction 
to a group of students, using primarily the lecture method of presentation. 
Although teachers often meet individually to assist the student with his 
"earning, the learning activity proceeds at the rate of the group. In 
contrast, the individualized system changes the role of the teacher from a 
dispenser of knowledge and controller of learning to a manager of instruction. 
The new responsibilities require the instructor to analyze carefully the 
individual needs Jf each student, to prepare an instructional sequence geared 
to the ability of the student, and to diagnose learning problems. The 
•individualized system of instruction frees the teachers from the time spent 
lecturing a class and enables him to work on an individual basis with each 
student. In addition, the teacher monito>;s the individual performance of 
each student and eva-luates his progress with reference to his own individual 
ability. 

2 Role of the Student—Traditional vs. Individualized 

The role of the student in the traditional system is to proceed with 
■'eam-'ng at the rate of the group. In so doing he works on the same assign- 
ments as the other students and is required to complete learning units withij 
a specified amount of time. The performance of each student is evaluated not 
by his ability to learn the material so much as by comparing his learning \ 
rate to that of the group. 

In the indivdualized instructional system the role of the student is 
s- gn-'ficantly changed. The student no longer proceeds at the group rate but 
rather proceeds at his own individual rate of learning. Recognizing differ- 
ences in individual ability, individualized instruction provides the needed 
flexibility to enable each student to spend the necessary time needed to 
complete a learning activity. The student in the indidualized approach 
assumes responsibility for learning by selecting and using the various 
resources that are available ,;nd by being able to assess his performance by 
self-evaluation. 

C CAREER COMPETENCIES 

As with the development of any curriculum materials there must be a 
starting point from which content is derived to formulate the basis of an 
instructional program. Since the materials to be used from the Sanford 
Research Project were related to occupational education, the appropriate 
s'.arting point for the development of the content was to first ascertain 
what the particular career competencies were for the various trades that 
were representative of the occupational programs. The method by which these 
Cd^er competencies were derived was to gather input from four sources: 
(I) the Sanford instructional staff, (2) the state curriculum guides, (3) the 
caft advisory committee, and (4) curriculum content specialists from the 
Education Systems group of RCA Corporation, who were responsible for develop- 
ment of the curriculum in Sanford. The resulting career competencies 
represent a synthesis of this input. 
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Career competencies are those theoretical and practical skills a 
craftsman needs to know and do in an actual job sitution. Since these 
programs were developed for the Sanford City School System, the career 
competencies were tailored to fit local employment indigenous to the 
Sanford area. A list of career competencies has been developed for the 
areas of carpentry, masonry, drafting, and metals. 

D. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Having identified the career competencies, the next step was to 
translate the career competencies into measurable behavioral objectives 
related to the competency goals. The behavioral objective indicates to the 
student what he is to do, under what conditions he is to perform, and what 
the criteria for acceptable performance will be. The behavioral objective 
is the nucleus of the individualized instructional system In that it deter- 
mines the type and sequence of learning that will be required by the 
student to master that ojbective successfully. 

While many teachers have some acquaintance with behavioral objectives, 
these t)bjectives constitute so significant a part of an individualized 
system that careful attention should be given to the concept and mechanics 
0^- setting objectives. A review should be made of types of behavioral 
objectives written in the cognitive, psycho-motor and affective domains. 
Depending upon the expertise of the project administrator, it may be 
desirable to utilize consultants to handle this portion of the In-service 
training. 

There is a great deal of written material available that deals with the 
writing of behavioral objectives. If the instructional staff is going to 
be expected to implement this program and to participate in necessary up- 
dating and revision, they must have a thorough understanding of what a 
behavioral objective is, be able to recognize the component parts, and have 
the ability to write objectives in behaviorally stated terms. The decision 
as to how far the staff will be able to pursue the development of behavioral 
objectives will be determined by the amount of time available for the In- 
service program. It is suggested that at least two days be devoted to the 
study of behavibral objectives. ^ 

List of behavioral objecti\^es were developed In the Sanford Research 
Project in the occupational areas of metals, drafting, masonry, and carpentry. 

E. LEARNING PACKAGES 

The Sanford -Research Project used the following format for development of 
learning packages: 

The learning package system contains two parts: (1) the task 
package , which deals with the IndividLral behavioral objective, and 
(2) the unit package , which contains a number of task packages 
related to given unit of instruction. 

The task package contains four basic parts: the Rationale , Objective , 
L earning Activity , and Learning Practice . The Rationale is a statement w>iich 
describes what the learning package Is about and why it is Important for the 
student to learn this task; the Objective of the task package is stated 
bahavi orally and specifies the observable performance required of the student 
S3 that the goal may be adequately evaluated by the student or teacher. The 
L earning Activity section makes reference to specific source infonnation 
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needed to reach the objective. Reference is made to specific pages in text- 
books, nanuals, or other reading aids available to the student, as well as 
to itiulti -media materials. The Learning Practice of the task package provides 
the student with an exercise or set of exercises that allows for the practice 
and application (or "hands-on" experience) required for the behavioral objec- 
tive. This section also provides the student with a set of directions, tools, 
ntaterials, illustrations, and other aids needed to practice the required 
behavior of the objective. 

c The unit package also contains four parts: the Rationale , Objective , 

Learning Activity , and Post Test . As in the use of the task package, the 
Rationale serves as an overview or introduction to the unit and describes 
what the unit is about. The Objective of the unit package contains a general 
objective followed by the specific behavioral objectives of the related task 
packages. The Learning Activity in the unit package provides the student 
with information on how he is to proceed in the learning sequence and lists 
the names of all the task packages of the unit; Finally, the Post Test 
provides the means. for measuring the behavioral objectives for all of the 
task packages con^rising the unit. Written tests, performance tests, and 
combinations of both are used. Where a perfonnance test is used, a form 
titled "instructor checklist" has been developed to enable both student and 
instructor to know what the evaluative criteria are. 

F. DIAGNOSTIC AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

In addition to understanding the concept of individualized instruction, 
it is essential for the instructor to develop additional skills in being 
able to diagnose the needs of the learner and prescribe appropriate learn- 
ing activities. A means of assessing the individual needs of a student 
might use a diagnostic procedure comprised of the following elements: 

1. Individual performance on standardized tests dealing with basic 
skills 

2. Individual performance on specialized tests in specific areas 

3. Consultation with individual's Guidance Counselor 

A. Individual performance on teacher prepared ore-tests for 

instructional upHs or course 
5 Consultation with other teachers 
6. Individual student interest. 

The results of the diagnostic assessment ^.*uuld produce an individual 
profile and other data. Instructor then utilizes this input in directing 
and prescribing the appropriate learning activity. 

Although the learning packages are designed to enable the student to 
evaluate his own performance, the final evaluation nust be determined by 
the instructs r. 

After the student masters the objective of the task package, he then 
has the instructor certify his performance. Upon completion, the student 
is then assigned to another task package or unit oackaqe. 

The outward appearance of the class using the individualized ledrning 
system may appear to be somewhat similar to group instruction. However, 
a closer look will find students working individually at their own rate of 
speed, using a variety of written and resource materials, on different 
learning units. Depending upon the diagnostic profile of students and the 
number of prerequisites per learning unit, it is nossible to have students 
in the same class working at learning units reoresentinq the entire course 
content. 




It should be noted that there is a transitional period from traditional 
Instruction to individuali-ed instruction during which teachers as well as 
students need time to adjust and become comfortable with their own roles. 
The most significant adjustment wi^l-eccur during the first twc-to-four 
weeks. During this time, the projectyftdministrator should meet daily with 
staff to assist them in implementing/this system. 

IV. EVALUATION OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The evaluation component of this plan is intended to furnish direction 
in being able to assess the effectiveness of the in-service workshop. Since 
evaluation is an ongoing process, it should not be viewed as a separate 
activity but rather as a part of the continuous activity of the program. 
During the course of the in-service workshop, it is assumed that the key 
points mentioned in this section will be only suggestive of some of the 
criteria which'need consideration. ^ 

After reading this section, the project administrator should prepare an 
evaluation plan to measure the specific curricular areas covered in the in- 
service workshop. Certainly one of the key points the evaluation plan 
should focus upon is the assessment of how w€il the staff understands the 
goals and objectives of the program whrch is to be implemented. This section 
of the workshop curriculum can perhaps best be evaluated by preparing 
written materials which are ^elf -instructional and which enable participants 
to respond and evaluatje their own progress. In addition to making self- 
evaluation possible, pr2«J8ntation of the material in this form will provide 
first-hand experience with the individualized instructional approach- This 
format will also enable workshop leaders to evaluate the progress of parti- 
cipants in the program. 

An assessment of the attitudinal dimension of an in-service workshop will 
enable your project administrator to gauge *«*ether or not additional training 
and materials are needed, hftten certain staff people are not comfortable with 
the new concept, individual attention should be given to determine the cause 
of the individual problem. The process of changing attitudes and ideas . 
cannot be accomplished overnight. Changing from the traditional instructional 
system to the individualized instructional system is a gradual process that 
requires patience. If staff personnel can be successfully convinced of the 
value of the program, they in turn will be able to function as initiators and 
change agents in selling the idea to other staff and students. 

The effectiveness of the in-service prograsi can be assessed by asking 
participants to write behavioral objectives in the cognitive, psychomotor, 
and affective domains and to develop a sample task and unit package in their 
respective disciplines. The project administrator can then evaluate the work 
to assess the individual progress of each staff manber. 

A requirement of the in-service workshop should be that each individual 
participant of the workshop prepare a written Implementation plan indicating 
in detail how he will proceed with the task of implementing an individualized 
instructional program in his respective area. 

This plan should contain the following: 

a. Student Orientation— an indication to the student of how the system 
functions, describing the new roles of the student, teacher, and 
learning materials. 
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b. 



Learning System-- a description of how the student will proceed with ]]-^ 
his learning activities. 



c. Diagnosis and Prescriptions-identification of how the instructor will 
be able to diagnose individually the educational needs of the student 
and to prescribe learning activities. 

d. Equipment and Materials--1 ists of instructional equipment* tools, 
textbooks, references » and multi -media materials needed for the 
program, including cost- 

Upon completion of the implementation plan by each individual instructor, 
it is suggested that the respective plans be duplicated for each member of 
the workshop. The project administrator should then arrange for each individ- 
ual staff participant to make a presentation to the workshop. After the 
presentation, the project administrator and other staff participants should 
critique the plan, pointing out areas where additional clarification and 
revision are needed. The result of these sessions will be extremely benefi- 
cial to the individual staff participant, since he will not only have had the 
opportunity to develop his own plan and have it critiqued, but he will also 
have copies of other plans which contain other useable ideas. The overall 
activity will enable the teacher to assess his readiness in being able to 
implement the individualized instructional system. 

The main goal of education is to provide the best education possible for 
students. This goal can be achieved by personalizing instruction and meetinq 
the individual interests, needs, aptitudes, and abilities of students. 
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